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FOR THE KINGDOM 


OF 
| CALIFORNIA 

An amazing warfare has been waged in San Francisco 
during the last two years against the grafters who have 
had the city in their clutches. The side of the prosecution 
and the side of the prosecuted have been set forth over 
and over again by partisans—each vehemently, violently, 
blindly—claiming to be right, each calling the other side 
names—and such names. 

Now comes from outside the state, a sane, impartial 
student of affairs, a trained observer, Mr. William Inglis, 
staff correspondent of “‘ Harper’s Weekly,” who, after six 
weeks’ study of the situation, tells plainly, without passion 
or prejudice, what seem to him to be the facts. The result 
may not be of interest to Californians—they are sick of the 
whole mess—but outside of that great kingdom of a state 
—the public wants to know. 

The first article will appear in the issue for May 23. 
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THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


By 


WALTER J. TRAVIS 





Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf cham- 
pionship of the world, gives in these practical 
papers the results of his own experience and 
practice. Mr. Travis is not only a player, but a 
student of golf. He has worked out its prin- 
ciples for himself, and in this manual he has set 


them down in order for the benefit of others. 


The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 


200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 
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THE SERVANT 
IN THE HOUSE 


By 


Charles Rann Kennedy 


We do not publish plays—but here is a drama so 
great, so compelling, so reverent, so akin to all the 
beautiful and permanent things ‘in life, that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. 
It is a page from life itself, revealing the brotherhood of 
man as a real, breathing thing; showing how the im- 
possible has become possible. According to the critics, 
“Not in a lifetime has such a wonderful play been cre- 
ated”’—and it reads as well as it acts. 





‘I have tried to set forth the only feasible law in 
society, that of a spiritual brotherhood among man- 
kind, which is both Christianity and Socialism.” 


—Charles Rann Kennedy. 








With Eight Photographs from the Play. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25 
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COMMENT 


Brother Bryan Inquires 
Tuts query, which it calls “A Full-grown Question,” the 
Commoner prints weekly in its first column in type of in- 


creasing size: 





What is the extent of the financial interest held by Josep 

PULITZER, owner of the New Work World, in railroad companies 
and in great corporations commonly known as trusts? This is a 
pertinent question because an honest answer might uncover the 
special interests for which the New York World speaks in its 
present-day attacks upon Democrats. 
We don’t know what Mr. Punirzer’s investments are, but 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that he had a million dol- 
lars in the stocks of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
another million, say, in the stocks of various railway com- 
panies. Would that explain to Mr. Bryan’s satisfaction the 
reluctance of the World to accept him as its candidate ? 

And if so, Brother Bryan; why? What do you propose to 
try to do, if you ever reach the White House, to make the 
securities of the Steel Corporation and of all the railroads 
less valuable than they are at present ? 

Do you wish it to be understood that you declare yourself 
to be the enemy of all the railroads, and therefore a natural 
object of apprehension to every owner of a railroad security ? 
Nothing less than that is implied from the question you put 
to Mr. Puurrzer. But,. Mr. Bryan, the face value of the 
securities of the railroads of the country foot up to about 
fifteen billion dollars, and in 1906 the roads earned $790,000,- 
000 and paid their owners over $560,000,000 in interest and 
dividends, besides paying high wages to fifteen hundred thou- 
sand employees. If you regard yourself as the enemy of so 
large a share as that of the property of the country, you might 
as well stand up as the enemy of all property, for if you could 
succeed in doing serious damage to the railroad property of 
the country, you would injure the marketable value of every 
other kind of property that the country has. 

Are you the enemy of all property, Brother Bryan, or do you 
make an exception of lecture-earnings invested in farms and 
farm buildings (and perhaps farm mortgages) in Nebraska? 


Railroads Not Special Interests 

Mr. Bryan speaks of the interests of the railway companies 
as “special interests,” intimating that they are somehow op- 
posed to the interests of the people in general, and that per- 
sons who are concerned for them are in natural opposition 
to measures and eandidacies which make for the welfare of 
the mass of the people. A more mischievous delusion could 
hardly be ineuleated. We can think of no business interests 
that are quite so general, quite so intimately bound up with 
all the business interests that await and long for prosperity, 


as the interests of the railway companies. If an owner of 
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railway securities is warranted in opposing Mr, Bryan’s 
candidacy, every business man in the country, every farmcr, 
every mechanic, is warranted in opposing it. The business 
of the country cannot be built up on the ruins of the railroads, 
When the arteries go wrong, the man is sick, no matter how 
healthy his brain, his stomach, and his muscles may be. If 
the man is to be healthy, his arteries must be in a healthy 
condition. If the country is to be healthy, its railroads must 
be in a healthy condition. In so far as Dr. Bryan is opposed 
to healthy, prosperous railroads and is a natural object of 
distrust to holders of railroad securities, he is an enemy to 
the health of the whole body politic and industrial. A healthy 
country with sick railroads cannot be. 


The Big Issue 

Governor Jounson says he will be heartily for Bryav, 
Harmon, Gray, or any other chosen Democrat, provided the 
Democratic platform suits him. The tariff, he says, is the 
big issue in the coming campaign. We don’t hear anything 
like this from Dr. Bryan. He is not making offers as yet 
to support Jounson, or Gray, or Winson. He is for tariff 
reform, but is that the big issue as he sees it? No; the 
issue for him is the same as for Hamlet: “To be, or not to 
be: that is the question.” Governor JomNson does not seem 
to eare for Dr.. Bryan’s issue. We find him unfeelingly de- 


_claring his satisfaction in the assurance that the twenty- 


four delegates from New Jersey, though uninstructed, will 
be for JOHNSON. 


Some Topics of a Candidate 

Governor JouNSoN is quoted as saying in Detroit: “ New 
York has no connection with my candidacy. My support will 
have to come from another direction than Wall Street. I 
may say that I have had no relations, politically or otherwise, 
with the other side of the Hudson.” But never mind what he 
says of New York, nor even of trans-Hudson Connecticut, and 
tariff-revising Massachusetts, handy States though they be 
when it comes to counting votes. Of more concern to his 
candidacy, because of its bearing on-his discretion, is what he 
says about Canada. A philoscpher or statesman ruminating 
about the future may say that our flag must finally fly over 
Canada, but it is not a sentiment that is helpful to a Presi- 
dential candidate, nor to the-achievement of an end that is 
very near to Governor Jonnson’s Northwestern heart—com- 
mercial union with Canada. It is true that the Governor 
believes that destiny will bring about our union with Canada 
without lapse of amity or a gun fired except in salutes; and 
that may be; but there will be nothing about it in the Den- 
ver platform, and the mere suggestion of it will so abrade 
the feelings of Mr. Krerinc that for that reason alone it is 
kinder to talk about something else. 


Peace, and the State Violation of Treaties 

The recent debate in the Senate on the Pi.es amendment to 
the naval appropriation bill appears to have deteriorated at 
times into a game of bluff—most noticeably when Senator 
Bevermce observed that “what information the Executive 
has in his possession no man knows.” Now very few of us 
think or have ever thought that the Executive has any such 
information as it is obvious the Senator from Indiana hoped 
his colleagues would infer from his words just quoted. How- 
ever, it is no Executive seeret that the peaceful relations at 
present existing between our own and every other country 
are seriously endangered by what Senator Longe in the course 
of this same debate characterized as “the monstrous doctrine 
that one State may commit acts and plunge forty-five States 
into a war without the nation having anything to say about 
it.” Of course it is not for us to attempt to define the limits, 
if there are any, upon the treaty-making power of the Presi- 
dent and Senate, but it is not necessary to do so in order to 
show the seriousness of the existing danger. 


A Law Needed . 

For it is indisputable that at least the Constitution declares 
that in most cases the treaty shall prevail over the Stat? 
enactment, and yet—and here lies the danger—it does not pro 
vide specifically any means by which the Federal government 
may compel the State to acquiesce to such prevalence. tence, 
as the law stands to-day, a State may enforce any enact nent, 
however manifestly in violation of a treaty provision, wi!/o0ut 
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as the Senator from Massachusetts says, the nation having 
anything to say about it. Nevertheless, there seems to be little 
doubt that the nation has the right to correct the situation 
by legislation; for in the case of Batpwin v. Franks the 
Supreme Court gave it as its opinion— 

That the United States have power under the Constitution to 

provide for the punishment of those who are guilty of depriving 
Chinese subjects of any of the rights, privileges, immunities, or 
exemptions guaranteed to them by this treaty [of July 28, 1868, 
with China] we do not doubt. 
Indeed, even now certain members of Congress are interesting 
themselves in a bill to make every State violation of a proper 
treaty provision a criminal offence against the United States. 
Probably during the next session we shall hear more of this 
bill. It certainly deserves serious consideration. 


One Plank 

The first State platform of the Independence party has 
been constructed. Here is one plank—we wonder what the 
socialists and other people who refuse to be dubbed socialists 
will say to it: 

Our aim is just government, not more government. 
Such an aim on the part of any party seeking power seems 
so obviously requisite as hardly to need to be expressed, How- 
ever, in the case of the Independence party it was, perhaps, 
unadvisabl@ to omit its specific declaration. 


Not at alf Serious 

Our Virginia contemporary, the Richmond Times-Despatch, 
sensibly observes: 

In favoring it with a column of its valuable editorial space, the 

esteemed New York Times appears to take too seriously the silly 
black and white dinner of the Cosmopolitan Society of Greater 
New York. ; 
Quite so. The reports of the dinner in question sent out 
io the newspapers by the United Press Associations were 
sensational and untrue, both as to what was said and done, 
and as to publie concern about it. Of the speakers who were 
reported to have spoken in favor of the marriages of whites 
and blacks, the only one who did not promptly repudiate 
the sentiments attributed to him was a Frenchman. Free 
discussion and exchange of sentiments about race questions 
between white people and black is a thing much to be desired. 
The chief practical effect of the Cosmopolitan Society’s din- 
ner seems to have been to increase the difficulty of having 
such discussions, which is a pity. 


Three-cent Fares in Cleveland 

A seven years’ street-railroad fight.in Cleveland ended on 
April 27, when the citizens of the town. rode free for that 
day on the street-cars in honor of the end of the war and 
Tom JoHNson’s victory. The victory means that the city 
through a holding company operates the lines that were lately 
the properties of the Cleveland Electric Company and the 
Forest City Railway Company, and the fare on all the Cleve- 
land street-cars is now three cents. Whether the roads can 
be operated at that rate to the satisfaction of their patrons 
is still to be discovered. Tom Jomnson says they can. The 
late operators say they cannot, The present owning company, 
the Cleveland Railroad Company, leases all the lines to the 
Municipal Traction Company, which is to operate them, not for 
profit, but for the benefit of the people. The Traction Com- 
pany has a fifty years’ lease, renewable for fifty years more. 
It has a board of five directors which is self-perpetuating. 
As lessee of the property it must operate it, keep it in good 
repair, set aside funds for improvements, extensions, acci- 
dents, and all obligations, and pay six per cent. in dividends 
to the owners, in default of which the owners—the Cleveland 
Railway Company—get the property back. Tom Jonnson 
says the three-cent fares can do all that is required of them. 
If they ean, and Cleveland can have permanently a good rail- 
way service on a three-cent basis, Tom JoHnson will undoubt- 
edly have done the city a service comparable to that tradi- 
tionally rendered to society by the man who makes two blades 
of crass grow in place of one. The fight has been long and 
hard. The ins and outs of it are too many to attempt to record 
here. The candidacy of Turoporr Burton for Mayor against 
JouNson was one incident of it. It has been an open and 
hovest fight, however, for the Cleveland Electric Company, 
whch has finally been beaten, partly through the expiration 
of some of its franchises, has been, under the presidency of 


Horace ANprEws, one of the most upright and fair-dealing 
street-railway corporations in the country. Mr. ANpbREws 
fought hard but he fought fair, and is now, what he has always 
been—one of the most respected men in one of the most re- 
spectable cities in the Union. 


The Case of Oleomargarine 

Butter is worth from twenty-five cents a pound up. Oleo- 
margarine brings, we believe, about eighteen cents. Animal 
fat is the chief ingredient in both. Chemically they are very 
much alike. Gastronomically they differ, with the difference 
in favor of good butter as compared with good oleomargarine, 
and in favor of good oleomargarine as compared with bad 
butter. Sentimentally there is a great difference, and all in 
favor of butter. By a Federal law white oleomargarine is 
taxed one-fourth of a cent a pound, but if colored to look like 
butter it is taxed ten cents a pound. Its manufacture is eare- 
fully regulated by Federal law securing its wholesomeness, 
and every package of it is stamped with its name, so that it 
will not masquerade as butter. So far as these regulations 
insure proper conditions of manufacture, and prevent the sale 
of oleomargarine as butter, the oleo-makers welcome them, 
as giving a government guarantee of the wholesomeness of 
their product. But they object strongly to the tax, which 
practically forbids them to color their product to the hue 
that realizes the popular ideal of the color of butter. The 
butter-makers can color their product to suit the popular eye. 
The oleo-makers cannot. They want to have restored to them 
the privilege of selling butter-colored oleo, just as the winter 
butter-makers sell butter-colored butter. What does the dis- 
passionate reader think about it? Oleo is comparatively cheap. 
It is understood to be a good food, perfectly wholesome, and 
the best possible substitute for butter. Cheaper foods are 
needed extremely by hundreds of thousands of people upon 
whom the cost of living presses very heavily. Here is one 
that is partially excluded from general use. in this country 
because the law forbids to give it an appetizing appearance. 
If it is made to look like butter, the strict and effectual law 
now operative will still protect the buyer from being misled 
by it, but the consumer may in some eases suppose it is butter 
and eat it as such. In this State the consumer is protected 
by a law passed last year making it a misdemeanor to serve 
colored oleo to any one who pays board or receives board as 
part consideration for services. Here is a curious state of 
things; a useful food needed apparently by thousands of con- 
sumers is either practically prohibited by local laws, or is 
heavily taxed in order that it may not compete injuriously 
with another and better product, which people who ean afford 
to have it will always prefer, but which thousands of Amer- 
ican consumers cannot afford to buy. And the trouble is all 
a question of color. The oleo people can make and sell their 
product so long as it looks like oleo and not like butter, but 
the butter people, when their product looks like oleo, are per- 
mitted to give a butter complexion. That seems hardly fair. 
To protect butter against honest competition is not fair, 
either. Whether it is fair to compete with butter with a 
product that is not butter, but tastes like it, and is colored to 
look like it, is a question that is evidently debatable. 


Is He a Ripener ? 

Candidate Tart says he has always been for woman suffrage, 
but the time is not ripe for it yet. But is he for ripening it? 
That is the real question, and the same applies to Filipino 
independence. 


People Who Don’t Know 

The papers say that President Roosrvett gets from three 
to four hundred letters a day urging him to run again. We 
presume he does, and that fact, if we may accept it as a fact, 
marks the particular stage of intelligence, discernment, and 
moral responsibility attained by these letter-writers and the 


considerable body of our people that they represent. They 
do not find it an obstacle to Mr. Rooskvett’s running again 
that he would have to break his word to do it. He does; 
but they do not. They do not seem to understand at all 
that a man may value the immaterial thing called his honor. 
Neither do they understand that being their President is 
a thing that even an ambitious man may in time get tired 
of. ‘It may not be true, as the papers say, that Mr. Roosrve.t 
has planned to go hunting next year in deepest Africa, and 




























































































that he yearns to regain the private citizen’s privilege of 
giving his seat te a lady in the street-car and carrying his 
own suit-ease; but those are yearnings entirely proper and 
natural to a still-human creature who has been President for 
nearly seven years. Wasuincton had like yearnings in his 
day. 


The Best that Can Be Said for It 
Bryan’s nomination means Tart’s election—New York 
World. 


The Greatest Job Going 

The great need of our country (as of the rest of the world) 
is civilization—the knowledge how to live, and the will to 
live according to knowledge. Civilization will mean to us, 
among other things, capacity in the voting population to 
select experts to make the laws and enforce them and _ per- 
form the duties of government. It will mean such things 
as the wise adjustment of the tariff to existing conditions; 
the best solution of the currency problem, the drink problem, 
the city. government problem, the great problem of how best 
to teach the rising generation to be good as well as capable. 
It will mean the repeal of foolish laws and the enforcement 
of the rest; the diminution of waste; the cutting down of 
fire losses in the United States by $125,000,000 a year; a great 
reduction in the annual loss of life by homicide and other 
forms of violence; the decay of graft; the preservation of 
the forests; the just administration of public utilities, the 
vast improvement of manners in men and newspapers; more 
money; more sense; better health; more liberty; more obe- 
dience to law; more leisure and more fun for every one. 
What the wiser socialists want and work for, what the 
churches want and work for, and what all wise and good 
people strive, consciously or not, to attain, is civilization. 
It comes slowly and fitfully, but it seems to come. Our 
great care must be to insure to our specimen of it so broad 
a foundation that, once attained, it cannot topple over. Won- 
derfully inspiring is the vision of a truly civilized country, 
forging grandly ahead under wise laws and a proper system 
of checks and. balances; rich, strong, busy, and peaceable, 
prosecuting enormously the interminable exploration of Na- 
ture and the discovery of her secrets for the benefit of man- 
kind. Whoever has a conscious part in bringing civilization 
along has a hand in the most inspiring work there is. All 
workers—farmers, mechanics, teachers, ministers of religion, 
‘apitalists, politicians, doctors, lawyers, and even the brokers 
and the legislators—should so manage their conduct as to be 
able to treat themselves to the persuasion that they have a 
part in this vast work and are doing their share. The 
legislators help and hinder by turns, according to the extent 
of their knowledge. We presume, for instance, that New 
York State Senator Pace is trying to help by his bill “ to 
prevent the abridgment or emasculation of ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner’ in the public schools of this State”; but 
might he not better spend his strength on a bill to prevent 
the enactment of unnecessary laws? 


Is an Invasion of England Practicable P 


Ir is noteworthy that British public opinion is beginning to veer 
from the confidence in the inviolability of the British Isles which 
seemed to be so widespread and so deep rooted up to three years 
ago. As lately as May, 1905, Mr. BaLrour, then Prime Minister 
and Chairman of the Committee of Defence, declared in the House 
of Commons that “a serious invasion of these islands is not a 
probability which we need consider.” Two years had not elapsed, 
however, when Mr. RorerTson’s justification of the redistribution 
of the British navy made it evident that either there is consider- 
able diversity of opinion on the question, or that events had hap- 
pened in the intervening two years to compel the rulers of the 
United Kingdom to change their minds. The latest and gravest 
warning to those Englishmen who are dwelling in a “ fool’s para- 
dise” is embodied in an impressive book entitled The Admiralty 
of the Atlantic, by Mr. Perctvat A. HistAM. This is an inquiry 
into the development of German sea power past, present, and pros- 
pective, and into its significance for Britain. Mr. H1sLam begins 
by averring that even now the British fleet is not organized on 
a basis which puts a German invasion of Britain beyond the pale 
of things to be considered. 

It is customary to say that Britain has not been successfully 
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invaded for nearly nine hundred years, or, in other words, since 
the landing of WILLIAM the Norman in 1066. Why that starting- 
point should have been selected is obvious. It was the one os- 
tensibly effective point to begin at. To say nothing of the measur¢ 
of success obtained by the familiar invasion of Scandinavians in 
ALFRED’S time, which resulted in a permanent surrender of a large 
tract in northeastern England, or of the invasion of the Danes 
in the early part of the eleventh century, which made Canute 
King of England, Mr. Histam directs attention to an even more 
remarkable incident which occurred near the close of the third 
century of our era. We are reminded that during the successful 
revolt against the Roman dominion by Carausius, who, at the 
head of a large fleet, had been made “ Count of the Saxon Shore” 
and invested with the duty of suppressing the pirates of the North 
Sea, the fleet of expatriated Franks which was coming up from 
the eastern Mediterranean through the Strait of Gibraltar to 
join CARAUSIUS, was met and obliterated by the Roman fleet un- 
der Constantius. The Roman then made preparations in Gaul 
for the invasion of England, and while he was so engaged, Carav- 
sius, who had proved himself a capable naval commander and a 
worthy ruler of Britain, was murdered by one ALLECTUS, who 
thereupon assumed the purple. CoNSTANTIUS, on his part, rapidly 
pushed forward his preparations, and in A.D. 296 an invasion was 
undertaken by a squadron under the command of ASCLEPIODATUs, 
an officer of distinguished merit. The weather was favorable to 
the enterprise. Under the cover of a thick fog the Roman vessels 
escaped the fleet of ALLEcTUS, which had been stationed off the 
Isle of Wight to intercept them; most of the invaders landed in 
Kent, but one division of their fleet, which had parted from the 
remainder in the feg, found itself in the Thames, and pushed on 
to London. Then and there it was demonstrated to Britons that 
a superiority of naval strength will not always protect their coun- 
try from a foreign invasion. Mr. Hisitam thinks that this in- 
cident has received less attention at the hands of British historians 
than its importance merits. 

We pass over the repeated landing of foreign forces on British 
soil in the reign of STEPHEN, in that of King JoHN, in that of Ricn- 
ARD II., in that of Henry VI., and in that of Epwarp IV.; the 
triumphant invasion of the “inviolate isle” by the Earl of Rich- 
mond (afterward Henry VII.), in 1485, and by WILLIAM of 
Orange in 1688, and, finally, the landing of the Young Pretender, 
CuARLES Epwarp, in Scotland in 1745, when he succeeded in lead- 
ing a Scottish army across the border as far as Derby. Those 
precedents are generally ignored by those persons who assert that 
Britain’s fieet makes the island immune from invasion. Another 
forgotten incident is that nothing but the state of the weather 
rendered fruitless the French expedition under Hocne to the south- 
west coast of Ireland in 1796. As Mr. Histam points out, the 
presence of a superior British fleet in the Channel had no effect 
upon that venture. 

The author of this book recalls that in 1805, when the grand 
army of NAPOLEON was massed on the French coast of the Channel, 
vehement and unceasing prayers were offered up in the churches 
of Engiand against the fog, which betrayed an uneasy conscious- 
ness that naval superiority might not prove an adequate defence 
against invasion. Atmospherical fogs are bad enough, but there 
are also the feg of false intelligence and the fog of no intelligence 
at all. There is also the fog of indifference and incredulity. Mr. 
{1tsLaM is convinced that the most important “ fog” which his 
countrymen have to contend against is a surprise attack. The 
conditions making for Britain’s security against a surprise attack 
have been summarized by Mr. FE. P. JANE, who insists that the 
landing of invaders on English soil would have to be the first 
sign that a state of war existed or was likely to exist. In other 
words, nearly 100.000 men would have to be massed on the German 
coast without exciting suspicion; secondly, the vessels needed to 
carry them and their supplies—something like 200 ships—would 
also have to be collected without exciting any suspicion. Thirdly, 
the British fleet would have to be disqualified from arriving on 
the scene too quickly after the disembarkation. Fourthly, and 
lastly, the invading army would have to march on London (or the 
naval bases), carrying all before it. Mr. Histam, for his part, 
believes that a carefully matured scheme for an invasion of 
Britain has been evolved by the German General Staff. He ad- 
mits, however, that no such scheme would have any chance of 
success unless the invasion came more or less as a “ bolt from the 
blue.’ Mr. Histam acknowledges that a bolt from an absolutely 
clear sky is inconceivable, but he reminds us that England in re- 
cent years, as well as in old days, has displayed much laxity on the 
approach of international difficulties. Moreover, the inherent dis- 
inclination of Englishmen to believe that any nation could dare 
to take up arms against them is so firmly planted, while, on the 
other hand, determined nations with definite objects in view have 
so often disregarded the supposed conventionalities of war, oF 
seized upon the slightest pretext for putting their pre-matured 
ideas into execution, that a cloud in the “blue” no bigger than a 
man’s hand would probably go unnoticed by the people until the 
advance of a hostile army breke the storm over their heads in 
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It is a fact, as General Maurice has shown in 


irresistible fury. 
his remarkable work, Hostilities Without Declaration of War, that 
in the hundred and seventy-one years from 1700 to 1870 inclusive, 
less than ten instances occurred where a “ declaration of war” 


was issued prior to the opening of hostilities. In forty-one of the 
cases where no declaration was made the manifest, and sometimes 
avowed, motive was to secure advantage by the suddenness of the 
movement, and the consequent surprise of an unprepared enemy. 
Such a surprise would be far more easy in the twentieth century 
than in the eighteenth, owing to the development of means of com- 
munication, the facility with which physical obstacles can now be 
overcome, and the perfect knowledge of ground furnished by good 
maps. Mr. Histam accepts as valid the computation that to-day 
200,000 men could be concentrated in the German North Sea ports 
within thirty-six hours. This is probably from twice to four times 
the number that would need to be added to the garrisons of the 
coast forts for the purpose of an expedition. He adds that no 
antecedent concentration of shipping would be needed, for there 
is always in the German ports more than sufficient for the con- 
veyance of a large army across the North Sea, and there is good 
ground for the assertion that every German ship of importance 
as she reaches one of these ports has assigned to her, on paper, 
the military force she may at any moment be called upon to trans- 
port to the English coast. Mr. Histam is convinced that the 
disembarkation of 75,000 German soldiers could probably be car- 
ried out within ten hours. He differs also with Mr. E. P. JANE in 
thinking that it would be necessary for an invading army, once 
safely landed on the British coast, to march on London or the 
naval ‘bases. He believes, on the contrary, that its primary ob- 
jective would be the manufacturing centres in the north of Eng- 
land, where the appearance of a hostile army would do far more 
to dislocate the internal organization of the country than any 
operations in the south could do. The fact is recalled that Lord 
OVERSTONE in 1860 explained what might be expected in such cir- 
cumstances. He predicted that the complicated and delicate net- 
work of credit which underlies all the multitudinous transactions 
of Great Britain would vibrate from end to end on the first touch 
of British soil by a foreign invader, and would in all probability 
be subject to a sudden and fearful collapse, while the confusion 
and distrust produced among the laboring classes would be ap- 
palling. Such would be the immediate consequences of the mere 
landing of an invading army without reference to the success of 
its ulterior operations. 





The Temptations of the Occult 


“ How very hard it is to be a Christian!” ejaculates BROWNING, 
as the opening of his “ Easter Day”; and returning from a theo- 
sophical lecture, a very natural parallel thought is, “* How very hard 
it is to tell the truth!” One may say that fiction is a perfectly 
legitimate product, and that the exercise of the imagination is an 
invaluable aid in all the sciences, and this is true; but, after all, 
progress is ever toward skill, acctracy, the sense of the reality of 
facts.. If we are going to exercise the imagination, if we are 
dealing in fiction, it behooves us to label our occupation accurately, 
otherwise there is a definite moral loss to the thinker, and a 
tawdry flimsiness about the product which is pitiable. As one 
listens to the claims of the modern theosophists, one cannot but 
regret that so much real fancy, such zealous landscape-gardening in 
the infinite, should have gone astray. The same powers and per- 
sistence applied legitimately might grow into literature, poetry, 
fairy tales, romances, and ‘yet save the high sense of honor of the 
tancymonger. 

The theosophist claims, among other matters, to be able at will 
to leave the material body apparently asleep, while in a so-called 
astral body he pursues his calling, studies, inquires with highly 
developed occult powers into such matters as the ultimate structure 
of matter, saves life in disasters and accidents, and finally claims 
that it is one of the special functions of the trained theosophist to 
instruct the newly dead. It would be difficult to refute this last 
claim, but if, indeed, the theosophist can pursue his calling through 
all the hours when the average mortal rests, his attainments 
should be much greater than they are. As a matter of fact, some 
of those who make the haughtiest assumptions and write most 
voluminously of their powers have not taken the trouble to learn 
to write English correctly. Put this is a minor detail. The great 
point is, that the theosophists refuse to give the legitimate proofs 
of their power. The instant a proof is asked, there is evasion. 

{n this day and generation only the flippant or the most hardened 
materialistic mind will fail to see that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy. Coin- 
cidences, premonitions, unaccountably simultaneous thoughts 
working at a distance, dreams that bear striking relation to facts 
otherwise unknown and unknowable, are constantly cropping up 
to the bewilderment of. the questioning mind. Occasionally if we 
look into such matters curiously enough we can find a possible ex- 
planation, but just as often, so far as we can say, the experience 
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has to be thrown over the borders and left among the matters 
unexplained and unexplainable. 

But here is the danger of the occultist. It is a truism to say 
that what we look for in earnest we find. The occultist has a thesis 
to prove. He is bent on making the world believe that he has 
caught and banded all these evasive and subtle forces, and can 
make them work in traces. To his claim there is but one answer: 
“Do it!” But the proofs are nothing more than tales such as we 
are all familiar with, hearsay prognostications, strange dreams, 
and certain telepathic phenomena. The danger, then, to the occultist 
is, that in his keen desire to prove the unprovable he shall lose, 
or even warp, his sense of truth. An interesting experiment is to 
get an imaginative and emotional person to tell a strange and 
vivid dream over some half-dozen times. Unless such person is 
delicately veracious, and given, too, to self-scrutiny, the dream will 
come out the sixth time with a wealth of coherent detail and full- 
ness of matter quite literally undreamed of in the first account. 
This is the natural tendency of the mind; give it a start, a good 
suggestion, and of its own accord it pushes ahead, filling out, com- 
pleting, enriching. It is a natural and legitimate instinct; but 
real mental progress, after all, must wait upon truth to fact. If we 
would really gain anything valuable, we must be able to detect 
the very point where fancy enters the game. We must be willing 
to make slow and patient investigations, careful computations of 
how much of an unaccountable experience is chance, how much 
half-econscious observation, and how much bona-fide miracle. To 
exaggerate, to assume, to juggle with fact is to cheapen and to 
However much the juggler fancy that he is working 


vulgarize. 
Nothing is so im- 


in the interests of humanity, he is led astray. 
portant among men as the simplicity and sincerity which make 
for faith—the power to rely upon testimony. No miracle is more 
precious than this faith of men in one anvther. When one realizes 
what a treasure faith in character is, one can almost understand 
how indeed a Supreme Being might value the power of faith in 
humanity above all others, use it as a kind of touchstone to bring 
out the best that is in the creature. There is no greater miracle 
than our constant intuitive judgment of character. We enter an 
unknown presence and instantaneously we feel the quality of it, 
we trust or distrust, like or dislike, and in the sensitive a first 
swift impression is apt to be truer than any acquired knowledge; 
in many of us intuition is surer than reason. Was it CARLYLE 
or EMERSON who said that all the while a man was vociferously 
explaining himself to you, what he really was was looking ‘over 
his shoulder, clearly perceptible. So it often seems nothing a man 
can say about himself will take the place of this unreasoned per- 
ception of what he truly is. But even this intuition of character 
is not yet reduced to surety and science. It is not fair to assert, 
as the occultist does, that the intuitive powers are a sign of 
spiritual exaltation. They go occasionally with highly spiritual 
natures, but just as often with gross and indelicate perceptions. 
And just so long as such matters are uncertain—in the air, as it 
were, irreducible to method and accuracy—just so long does all 
possible gain lie on the side of frankly admitting it. 

But there are other dangers for the occultist. One is the danger 
of despising our legitimate instrument of knowledge. 


“To man—propose this test, 
The body at its best 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way?” 

It may well be that by trying for miraculous means to knowledge 
we may miss our most precious heritage, the simple, earthly 
knowledge of human, aye, and divine relations that filters in to 
us through these much despised but, after all, strangely and 
cunningly wrought senses of ours. Is it not something that man 
has builded up with them such wonderful ideals of beauty, of 
valor and fidelity? If we can fancy a universe teleological at all, 
then the body as an instrument must have its own profound pur- 
pose, and liberation from it should be awaited till it come in its 
due course. After all, too, it has not been the occult worker who 
has benefited the world most or helped to make it habitable, 
but the patient, slow, subservient worker, reverent of fact, who 
has delved into truth for truth’s sake, testing and retesting the 
facts, weighing evidence, making for accuracy and precision, in- 
viting scrutiny, anxious to detect mistakes, flaws, loving the work 
not for the goods it may deliver at once, but far-sightedly hoping 
little by little to add a grain to the heap of human knowledge. 

And, after all, is not the straining for the miraculous a mere 
sign of our deadness? If we were really alive, what greater miracle 
should we need than the miracle of growth? “The flower in the 
crannied wall,” the wonder of life, of the tiny seed pushing down 
its roots and raising its blossoms, the miracle of man’s courage 
and perseverance, the miracle of human charity and fidelity and 
self-abnegation, the great, visible, ordered universe about us, are 
these not enough to keep us forever a-tiptoe with wonder and 
excitement? And, after all, do not they offer a finer sense of the 
miraculous in the world than the void and self-defeating researches 
of those who play upon the confines where body and spirit meet 
but to diverge? 


























































































































































































Personal and Pertinent 


Mr. ViviAN CARTER says that the feminine reader, no matter 
how intelligent she be, prefers a story which has the relation of 
the sexes as its point. This is not a new comment, nor a verifiable 
one, nor a particularly brilliant one. Byron some time ago men- 
tioned something about the subject being of man’s life a thing 
apart and woman’s whole existence, and Mr. JAMES more lengthily 
reports that it is a characteristic mark of the feminine, as dis- 
tinguished from the masculine, hand that in any little portrait of 
a corner of the world’s affairs the love story will be predominant. 
In view of these unanimous opinions it is interesting to note 
how slight a part the love story plays in Miss GLAscow’s books. 
Indeed, in The Ancient Lai there is hardly any love story at all; 
also in Mrs. WitARTON’s Valley of Decision and The House of Mirth 
the emotions are duly chastened and largely subordinated to ex- 
traneous material. On the whole, we find women, as readers and 
as writers, interested to about the same extent as men in the 
love story. The relation of the sexes is, by the nature of things, 
likely to be ‘a more or less absorbing matter between the ages of 
twenty and thirty, and after that a woman is as like as a man 
to relegate it to a back seat. 


Mr. Upton Sinccair has written from Bermuda to the Times 
Saturday Review to explain, in reply to criticism, how he quali- 
fied himself to write a novel about New York society. He says 
he got his facts from persons who circulated in the said society, 
and who gave them to him willingly at his request. Beyond that 
he does not disclose any qualifications, except the ability to write. 
The trouble with Mr. SrncLair’s book was not that the individual 
facts were incredible, but that the picture as a whole was not a 
true picture of anything entitled to be called “ society ” in New 
York. It is a fair question whether there is in New York any- 
thing entitled to be called “ society,” so loose, haphazard, and 
peculiar is the social organization of“that town. The fact that 
the town is constantly gathering in new people, some rich, and 
many who aspire hopefully to become so, makes “ society” in it 
particularly hard to locate and define. It is good or bad, sane or 
crazy, decent or otherwise, according to the size of the picture 
your camera will take, and the place where you snup it. Anybody 
who takes Mr. Srnciarr’s book seriously will suppose that New 
York society is mainly composed of particularly drunken and 
erazy folk, who are speeding to perdition by the shortest route 
at an enormous cost for fuel. Of course that is not so. In New 
York great fortunes fall now and then into incomparably foolish 
hands, and there is always a great deal of new money that does 
queer things, but though it is matter for discussion whether living 
in New York is a habit or a vice, the general run of people there 
in society or out of it are sane, and behave so; being much like 
folk in other places, except that they are used to more shows, 
taller buildings, a more stimulating atmosphere, and a greater 
variety of acquaintance. 





Correspondence 
WANTS TO KNOW SEVERAL THINGS 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., April 27, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—You frequently caricature and criticise Mr. W. J. Bryan, 
and it is only fair that you should allow something to be said on 
the other side, for certainly the man has some good in him, else 
half the people of this country would not be “for him.” I am 
a plain Missourian. I have read your paper with pleasure, more 
or less, all my life. Kindly honor me with a “seat” in your 
* Correspondence Column,” as I wish to ask a few questions; to be 
* shown,” as it were. 

Do you honestly believe, in the light of recent developments, that 
Governor John A. Johnson or Mr. Woodrow Wilson would make 
stronger Democratic Presidential candidates than Mr. Bryan 
would? If Mr. Bryan is the weakest of the three, why do not the 
Democrats demand some one else? He has no power to compel, no 
money to buy, nor means to coerce or dictate to the people. Mr. 
Bryan for twelve years has had to contend against the power of 
the Republican party intrenched in office, against an almost uni- 
versally hostile press, against Wall Street and organized wealth, 
and against a strong current of disaffection of the old so-called 
conservatives in his own party. He has also been handicapped 
by two defeats (one of them was bought or stolen). Yet he is so 
strong to-day that no other man is seriously considered by the 
great masses of the Democratie party. Certainly, with all the 
facts before you, you cannot figure out by any law of logie that 
any man in the party would make a stronger candidate than Mr. 
Bryan. If so, why do not the people dec ‘are for some one else? 
This manufactured strength from the factories and sanctums of 
New York will not be accepted again, this year at least, by the 
great body of Democrats of this country. The melancholy returns 
of 1904 have satisfied them with the reactionaries for a while. 
Even this State, for thirty years solidly Democratic, was lost 
by the conservative candidate of 1904. 

Speaking of the conservative candidate of the last election, will 
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you tell me what “conservatism” means? You are the conserva 
tive of the conservatives. Give me ex-cathedra information. I: 
certainly means. to conserve something that we already have. Does 
it mean to conserve the municipal, State, and national administra- - 
tive systems we have had since 1884, say, and down to the begin- 
ning of the present Roosevelt term, when such men as Whitney 
and Hill directed Democratic campaigns, and Mark Hanna made 
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Republican Presidents? Were they the “safe and sane Does 
conservatism mean to conserve the political methods of tha: 
period, now admittedly the reign of financial terror, of trust- 
building, insurance, and public-utilities plundering, of railroad 
domination, of manufactured panics, of protection robbery, o! 
“high” finance run riot, ete., or what does it mean? What else 
have we to conserve of that period? What are the good things’ 
Isn’t conservatism opposed to progress? Is Mr. Roosevelt popular 
because of his conservatism or his so-called radicalism? What 
makes Mr. Bryan popular?) Why are they popular with the people 
and unpopular in Wall Street? Which is the stronger candidate, 
the one who is popular in Wall Street or with the people? Can 
a candidate be strong with both? 

Have we a “sound” financial system now? Do you want to 
conserve it? If so, why the Aldrich and Fowler bills?) Why the 
financial “ flurry”? If the Democrats had -been in power woul 
it have been a mere Bry | ” or the “ worst financial wpheaval in 
the history of the world” Would you conserve the system that 
enables Aldrich to “run” the Senate, and Cannon to boss the 
House, and Elkins to head interstate commerce committees? What 
feature of our institutions or mode of administration would you 
conserve that Mr. Bryan would not? We have no chance to elect 
any reformer but Mr. Bryan. Do you favor conserving the old 
gangs and systems, or do you favor progress? If the latter, why 
do you not use your influence for Mr. Bryan? Don’t bring up 
16 to 1—that’s dead, though the principle was right. You cannot 
deny that Mr. Bryan is clean, honest, and able. He advocates pure 
government, and the rights of man—poor as well as rich. This 
makes him the friend of the laboring man. Last week the Brick- 
layers’ Union and other affiliated organizations, 180,000 strong, 
passed resolutions in New York indorsing Mr. Bryan as the friend 
of labor. Does that show weakness as a candidate? Why did 
they not indorse Governor Johnson or Mr. Wilson, if they are 
the strongest? Why is the metropolitan press against Mr. Bryan, 
while the State Democratic conventions are instructing for him 
with such unanimity? Is the press losing its power to “ mould” 
public opinion? Are the people losing” confidence in editors—I 
mean the wise ones of the East? 

I am, sir, 
Harry HvuGHeEs. 


RAGTIME REFORM 


Scranton, Pa., May 1, 1908. 
To the Editor of “ Harper’s Weekly”: 

Dear Sir,—Referring to your editorial in the issue of the 25th 
ultimo in reference to folks who don’t know Was ist los and who 
do not measure up to the spirit of the times as Mr. Gompers and 
his bosom friend see things, I think we can learn what is the 

matter just now by reference to a side remark of our quiet au- 
thority on the psychical down to the physical, even to deep-se: 
life—Dr. Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior U niversity—as follows: 

“We hear much in these days of the wickedness of power, of 
the evil behavior of men in high places, of men whom the people 
have been perforce obliged to trust. This is no new thing, though 
the struggle against it, the combination.of the forces of reform 
and blackmail, “of dreamers and highwaymen, is offering some new 
phases. 

‘There is a kind of musie popular with uncritical audiences 
and with people who know no better, which answers to the name 
of ‘ragtime.’ It is the musie of those who do not know good 
musie or who have not the moral force to demand it. The spirit 
of ragtime is not confined to music: graft is the ragtime of busi- 
ness; the spoils system the ragtime of politics; adulteration the 
regtime of manufacture. There is ragtime science, ragtime lit- 
erature, ragtime religion. You will know each of these by its 
quick return.” I am, sir, 

JNo. J. RIEGEL. 


WASHINGTON’S SURPRISING ANCESTORS 
MEDELLIN, CotomsiA, S. A., April &, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Referring to the article entitled, ‘ Washington’s Surpris- 
ing Ancestor,” by Caroline Ticknor, which appeared in your 
issue of February 15 last, it may be interesting for you to know 
that had you (or she) continued the genealogical tree farther 
back on the de Sutton side, you could have shown Washington a 
direct descendant of two kings, the other being Henry I. of France. 

IT am a member of the branch of the Ruggles family in direct 
line of descent from John de Sutton, Baron of Dudley and son 
of John de Sutton and Margery de Someri, heiress of Barony 0! 
Dudley. This Margery de Someri was a direct descendant of Lady 
Isabel, wife of the “Karl of Millent and Leicester and daughter 4 
Hugh the Great, Count de Valmandois, who was son of Henry | 
King of France, and his wife Anne of Russia. 

You can most easily trace and confirm this fact, if you so de- 
sire, by reference to the Ruggles Genealogical Tree which has been 
published in book form. 

I am, sir, 


Geo. 8S. LANG. 
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Finance 


Is the Maintenance of Iron and Steel Prices Warranted? 





since the present depression in business began 
severe cuts in iron and steel prices have been 
generally expected. By the end of 1907 con- 
sumption had shrunk to extraordinarily small 
proportions, in consequence of which the United 
States Steel Corporation was running its plants 
at only about thirty-five per cent. of their ca- 
pacity. Since that time, with the appearance 
of a light demand from consumers to meet the requirements of 
work which could not be postponed, the percentage of capacity 
in operation has risen to about fifty per cent. But demand con- 
tinues very light, partly because actual consumption remains small, 
and partly because consumers confidently expect to supply even 
their most immediate needs at lower prices. Meantime consid- 
erable controversy has gone on with regard to the wisdom of the 
policy pursued, apparently with determination, by the iron and 
steel trade of maintaining prices, particularly for finished prod- 
ucts. Although great pressure has been brought to bear on pro- 
ducers to reduce prices, it appears to have been without much 
effect. Many interviews with Judge Gary, the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the United States Steel Corporation, have 
been published in the newspapers, the tenor of which is that prices 
will not be reduced except as a last resort. There exists more or 
les of a deadlock between producers and consumers in this very 
important industry. 

If wholly unrestrainel competitive conditions prevailed among 
both producers and consumers, doubtless very material declines in 
ali iron and steel prices would already have occurred. While the 
United States Steel Corporation does not enjoy complete control 
of the industry, its influence is so large as to be dominating. It 
can, to an extent and teraporarily, ignore the law of supply and 
demand. The questions, therefore, arise: Will the degree of iao- 
nopoly power contained in the dominating position of the Steel 
Corporation in the trade prove an effective barrier to furnish re- 
ductions in prices? and should the effort to hold prices prove to 
be ultimately successful, will it also prove to be wholly wise and 
expedient from the point of view not only from the iron and steel 
trade, but of that of the national welfare? 

On behalf of the consumer the chief contention put forth is that 
the maintenance of iron and steel prices, under existing conditions 
of limited demand, constitutes an arbitrary interference with the 
natural laws of trade which will result in ultimate failure, and 
will have very harmful effects in postponing recovery from de- 
pression. The mere statement of the conditions inclines the im- 
partial observer, offhand, to agree with it. But the matter is 
one of such magnitude and importance that it. should not be 
decided offhand. The effort to hold prices under presext condi- 
tions is one of the most interesting industrial experiments of 
modern times, and its success or failure may have momentous con- 
sequences. Similar experiments have been tried before, particular- 
ly by producers of copper; but they have almost invariably ended 
in failure. In 1904 the iron and steel trade, under the leadership 
of the Steel Corporation, met with only a small measure of suc- 
cess. The contention of the consumer, therefore, has the support 
of precedent, in so far as the probable success of the experiment 
is concerned, whether or not success would prove to be harmful. 

What are the facts about prices? The following table, taken 
from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, shows the average 
annual prices of standard articles of iron and steel for the last 
six years: 





AVERAGE YEARLY PRICES FOR SIX YEARS 


Articles. 1907. 1906. 1905. 1904. 1903. 1902. 

Old iron rails at Phila- 

LULL 2 eee eee Bye er $23.88 $23.05 $22.08 $16.22 $21.17 $23.83 
No. 1 foundry pig iron, 

Philadelphia ......... 23.89 20.98 17.89 15.57 19.92 22.19 
Gray forge pig iron, : 

Philadelphia ......... 21.06 17.79 15.58 13.67 17.13 19.20 
Gray forge pig iron, . 

PAUUMORINEE sinc:<'0 olageisre.es 21.52 19.85 15.62 12.89 17.52 19.49 
Bessemer pig iron, Pitts- 

Lk ys Supe Cree eae ROR 22.84 19.54 16.36 13.76 18.98 20.67 
Steel rails at mills, Penn- 

RE 28 28 28 28 28 28 
Steel billets at mills, 

BATU INEERIDS 3 3.5.4.0 otoeee! 5 0 29.25 27.43 24.03 22. 30.57 


> 
Bar iron, Philadelphia.. 2.11 1.98 192 1.72 2. 2.13 


Present prices of the same articles are approximately as fol- 
lows: 


MOL YER eV Ae secs oe os vale ee bien CANA aha Ta ee $19 
No 1 foundry pig iron.......... eee a 17.50 
EEN Ag oe 04 6 Ob ge oe Ieaeeintes Ga Om gcsc Eacinee ar 15 
Gray t0rme ie won Ab PIUBbUEE... <. 6... cso ee ees ee 15.25 
Bessemer forge pig iron at Pittsburg...................... 16.75 
SEO US i A Ee en eae ees Ay ore ee 28 
Steel billets at mills, Pittsburg............... etcetera 28 


Bar iron, Philadelphia......... BOO ON OCP Et) SUC OCG Ema a 


By HOWARD SCHENCK MOTT 





In July, 1907, the average price of gray forge pig iron was $22.06. 
During the first half of 1907 steel billets at times sold well 
above $30 per ton. 

From the above tables it will be seen that the heaviest declines 
have occurred in pig iron, the raw material of steel products, 
whereas the prices of finished steel products have declined very 
little. Apparently the decline in pig iron affords the steel com- 
— larger profits on such finished products as they are able to 
sell, 

But many of the companies own their own ore supplies, and 
make less money at present out of pig iron. Pig iron production 
in March, 1908, was 1,228,204 tons against an average monthly 
output in 1907 of 2,148,446 tons. The present monthly production of 
pig iron is slightly lower than the monthly average for 1904, which 
year marked a depression in the iron and steel trade following the 
financial troubles of 1903. 

These figures appear to justify the demand for lower prices for 
finished products. ‘They re-enforce the stand-pat attitude of the 
consumer, for the reason that the present depression in business 
is of a much more severe character than was that of 1904, when, 
as shown by the first table, all of the articles stated, except steel 
rails, sold at lower prices than any so far made this year. Nat- 
urally, also, knowing these facts, the independent producers, with 
plants and capital idle, have been restive under the requirements 
of price agreements. But the tables throw more light on the 
subject still. They dispose of a popular misapprehension, created 
through the newspapers, that most iron and steel prices have been 
prevented, by trade agreements, from declining materially. It is 
apparent that pig-iron prices generally have already suffered 
severe declines, and, as a matter of fact, the prices of many finished 
products are moderately lower. The effort to maintain prices seems 
to be concentrated upon certain lines where it is not evident 
that reductions would stimulate consumption. 

The railroads are far the largest users of iron and steel products. 
In March, 1907, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle stated: 
“We appear to be drifting rapidly into the condition of things 
existing the latter part of 1903 and a good part of 1904, which so 
seriously upset the iron and steel trade at that time. The rail- 
roads are no longer able to raise new capital with ease; even the 
strongest companies, those with gilt-edged credit, cannot borrow 
except at high cost. Prices on the Stock Exchange are tumbling 
in an alarming way. Everything, therefore, suggests caution. The 
railroads have already given orders on a scale that will keep 
furnaces and plants active for many months to come, but they are 
now proceeding with great circumspection, and giving further 
orders very sparingly.” 

Thus over a year ago it was plain that one of the chief causes 
of the present depression in the iron and steel trade had begun to 
operate. Ever since that time the same cause, the scarcity of 
orders from the railroads, has continued to operate. Lately, how- 
ever, there has commenced what promises to be a total reversal 
of conditions surrounding railroad borrowing. The amount of 
idle capital now piling up in bank reserves reaches impressive 
figures, railroad operating expenses have been materially curtailed, 
and there is a prospect of a general advance in freight rates. The 
strong companies now find that they can raise new capital on 
fairly easy terms. 

This reversal of conditions undoubtedly is what the dominant 
interests in the iron and steel trade have been awaiting and ex- 
pecting. It certainly contains for them an element of promise. 
To the extent that in the near future the promise of orders from 
the railroads shall be fulfilled, the policy of maintaining prices, 
from the point of view of future profits, must be conceded to be 
shrewd and far-sighted. It is‘ difficult to withhold admiration of 
the courage, the ability, and the vision displayed by those who 
have undertaken this modern industrial experiment. Changed 
conditions point to the possibility of success. For several months 
past the shares of the United States Steel Corporation on the 
New York Stock Exchange have shown persistent strength. Should 
this interesting phenomenon continue, it may well be looked upon 
as significant by consumers of iron and steel; for the stock market, 
with all its seeming vagaries, usually, in the long run, tells the 
truth about industrial experiments as about industrial accom- 
plishments. 

In one direction the policy of maintaining prices seems of 
doubtful wisdom and expediency, and may subject the iron and 
steel trade to grave dangers. That policy makes it very vulnerable 
to attacks by the tariff reformers, who will probably have things 
much their awn way in Congress next winter. Purely as an 
academic matter, the maintenance of iron and_ steel prices is not 
warranted; but later on, should it become evident that reductions 
in prices will stimulate consumption, the same shrewdness and far- 
sightedness that now maintain them will probably put reductions 
into effect. 

As a practical matter ‘it must be admitted that since the 
advent of the Steel Corporation, iron and steel prices have been 
more stable than previous to that event. High cards are being 
played to win, with the end of the game not yet in sight. 
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The 


Presidential 


AN IMPARTIAL CONSIDERATION OF THE PERSONALITIES AND 


TACTICAL STRENGTH OF THOSE IN THE VANGUARD OF THE 
COLUMNS ADVANCING UPON THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


11.—BRYAN—JOHNSON—WILSON —HEARST 


By FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON 


N the first part of this article, published last week, 
it was said that the two strongest Republican 
candidates were Taft and Hughes, with the 
personality of Roosevelt overtopping them both, 

aX even with the third-term idea eliminated. 
ae SW} Hughes probably has lost strength of late, and 

ONE eS the indications are that Taft has gained; but 

NAZAR ISS whatever their relative political positions may 

; be to-day, one thing seems certain: that the 
three or four men who, a few months ago, were trailing along 
merrily in the wake of a possible Republican nomination for the 

Presidency are now hopelessly out of the race, 

There is just this one chance of the lightning striking them: 
that the Republican National Convention will get wedged into such 
au tight deadlock—as, for instance, between the Roosevelt and the 
anti-Roosevelt forces—that some man—say, a man like Senator 
Philander Chase Knox of Pennsylvania—might be accepted:as a 
compromise candidate. In view of such a contingency, Knox might 
be considered a possibility, but by no manner of means should he 
he accepted as a probability. Yet, with one exception—Roosevelt— 
Senator Knox has the strongest personality of those whose names 
have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the Republican 





candidate, but a possibility. Certain factions looked upon him as 
a conservative. That Cortelyou really had Presidential aspirations 
has not been denied, although the little fame he enjoyed in this 
direction was short-lived, and as a serious possibility—if he ever 
was one—he deserves but a paragraphie mention here. 

There was a time—about a year ago—when Charles Warren 
Fairbanks was accredited with cherishing Presidential aspirations; 
but to-day he can plead “ not guilty” before any petit jury in the 
land and obtain a clear bill of acquittal. 

We have surveyed the situation as it appears to-day in the 
Republican camp, but there is no guarantee that it will continue 
so till the day of the nominating convention. 

But there is a Democratic side to the situation. 

Not so very long ago there didn’t seem to be any Democratic 
possibility—just one large Democratic certainty, to wit: William 
Jennings Bryan. And to-day there are those who proclaim that 
Bryan is the one best bet. However, there are at least three other 
candidates in the field who occupy positions of more or less im- 
portance, and although one of them cannot be classed as a Demo- 
crat, he may, to a certain extent, have an influence on the Demo- 
cratic convention. But there is still Bryan as the bright par- 
ticular star. 

With a policy that shifts 
whenever his needs require that 





Presidential nomination. Knox 
stands*on his own legs. At the 
same time it is claimed by his 
friends—although the public at 
large is not aware of it—that 
he “stands for” the most im- 
portant of the Rooseveltian 
policies. On the other hand, it 
is charged that he is a corpora- 
tion lawyer and a close friend 
of “ the money power.” 

Not long ago I spent some 
time with Senator Knox at his 
home, and on that occasion he 
talked freely to me. At no 
time did he class himself as an 
entrant in the Presidential 
race with the idea of creating 
a boom for himself. From the 
start he has occupied the posi- 
tion of the proverbial * dark 
horse,” and if he has been 
plaving the game at all, it is 
the waiting game. There are 
no outward and visible signs 
that Senator Knox, at any 
period of the Presidential 
movement, has been toying 
with politics. But he is not 
asleep. His State Legislature, 
early in the day, indorsed him 
for the Presidential nomina- 
tion, but whether that act was 
mere courtesy or politics has 
not yet been made apparent. 
As for the ability of Senator 
Knox to fill the Presidential 
chair, it may be said _ that 
from a technical standpoint he 
is exceedingly well equipped— 
perhaps, as to strictly official 
capacity, expert business ex- 
perience, and law and _ states- 
manship, the best equipped of 
any of the candidates in the 





it should shift, Bryan has an 
all-powerful grip upon the 
Democratic party—the seeming 
power of a hypnotist. He has 
a hidden strength that develops 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 
And wherein does this great 
strength lie? 

First, there is his apparent 
sincerity. One who has ever 
heard him say, ‘“ How are 
you?” will not question the 
secret of the man’s popularity. 

In a talk with him not long 
ago, I said: 

“They once called you the 
chief of radicals.” 

He nodded and laughed. 

“ And some say,” I went on, 
“that President Roosevelt has 
stolen your thunder.” 

He laughed loudly this time. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ they have 
said so.” 

* And has he?” I insisted. 

* Well,” he replied, seriously, 
“there are some things the 
President does which I wouldn't 
do. But, understand me,” he 
added quickly, “this is not 
criticism. The President has 
done a good many things that 
Democrats are glad to know he 
has done—glad to see even a 
Republican do. But we should 
be better pleased to see these 
things done by a Democratic 
President. Many of _ these 
things which the President has 
done have been simply the 
varrying out of Democratic 
principles. But, on the other 
hand, the President has done 
things that I would not do, be- 








race. 

In the earlier part of the 
year George Bruce Cortelyou 
was considered as a Presiden- 


William Jennings Bryan 
“ONE WHO HAS EVER HEARD HIM SAY, ‘HOW ARE YOU?’ WILL 
tial candidate: not a_ strong NOT QUESTION THE SECRET OF THE MAN’S POPULARITY ” 


-ause these things have been 
undemocratic.” 

I spoke to him about the war 
on the corporations. 

“There is no need for any 
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“There is no need for any 


jonest corporation to fear,” said he. 
man to fear the action of the government if he be an honest man— 
it he obey the laws of his country.” 
And how do the people at large compare Roosevelt and Bryan? 
There are those who believe that Bryan, if elected President, 
would continue certain of the policies which Roosevelt has begun; 
and there are those who believe that he would go much farther 


than Roosevelt has gone. Some believe that if Hughes were 
nominated for President by the Republicans, many Roosevelt ad- 
mirers would hasten to the Bryan standard. 

Except, perhaps, in a few cases of parallel policies, there is 
really no comparison possible between Roosevelt and Bryan. Bryan 
has the vigor of Roosevelt, and he is younger by two years. Both 
smack of the West, it is true, and Raosevelt has a similar hearti- 
ness, Which long training in the East and the restraining influence 
of his position control with difficulty. But this heartiness, in the 
case of Roosevelt, runs along with jerks, and sometimes stops 
suddenly as if it were a fractious horse brought up with a curb 
bit. With Bryan, who has nothing to curb him, this heartiness 
jis spontaneous and continuous. Roosevelt is a mixture of East 
and West. Bryan ,is a full-blown Westerner. Bryan has told 
us all many times that his Democratic ideal is Jefferson. He has 
told us of his faith in that Democratic party. founded by Jefferson. 
We know what Bryan thinks of Jefferson, and we cannot help 
but think that Bryan thinks that if Jefferson were still on earth 
he would think pretty well of Bryan. 

The Bryan of to-day is a stronger man than the Bryan of yes- 
terday. The Bryan of yesterday awoke one morning and found 
his speech on every man’s tongue. It was his own eloquent tongue 


that had made him famous at the Chicago convention when he ~ 


electrified the audience with his “cross of gold” speech. But 
before this he had seen his opportunity in his first tariff speech. 
and that speech made him one of the best-known men in Congress. 
So his leap into fame really came with this first speech. It was 
the result, perhaps, of luck, but certainly of an intelligent em- 
ployment of his opportunities. Since then he has been more or 
less in the public limelight. 

The man who stands next to Bryan in the Democratic race for 
the Presidency is Governor John A. Johnson of Minnesota. John- 
son’s boom was decisively launched in Minnesota early in March, 
when the Democratic State Committee indorsed him for the Presi- 
dency. Twenty days after his indorsement he expressed a willing- 
ness to accept the nomination if it were tendered to him, and thus 
he became a full-fledged candidate. 

Johnson’s candidacy has a picturesque setting after the manner 
of the candidacy of Lincoln. At the start there was the lowly 
life. Born of poor Swedish parents at St. Peter, a little Minnesota 
town, forty-six years ago, with a father who was a handicap 
to him, with his mother taking in washing, he himself forced to 
do manual labor, life’s prospects were not bright for him. His 
first steady job was in a grocery store. Then he kept time for 
a railway crew; later he secured a place in a drug store; after 
that his mother no longer took in washing, and the other children 
went to school. That tells the story of the man better than a 
volume of eulogies. ‘ 

By industry and the help of those who had confidence in him 
he became the owner of a little local newspaper, and from there 
was graduated to the State Senate. The campaign of 1904 made 
him. The Democratic party in Minnesota was demoralized, and 
as a forlorn hope in the Roosevelt year Johnson was made the 
nominee of that party for Governor. He cast aside all party lines, 
and just went out and talked to the people. Roosevelt’s plurality 
in Minnesota was 161,000, but Johnson was elected by 7800-odd 
votes. ‘Two years later he was again elected to the Governorship 
by 74,000 plurality. His policy is anti-tariff, anti-trust, favors 
the regulation of railways, is against colonial possessions, and 
advocates a definite adjustment of State and Federal powers, with 
a shade the better of it for the State. He has placed himself on 
record as saying: 

* | consider the tariff the paramount issue of the coming Presi- 
dential campaign. You cannot solve the trust evil successfully 
until the conditions that produce the trusts are improved. You 
cannot cure blood-poisoning as long as the ulcer remains in the 
body. It is about time that infant industries 100 years old were 
weaned from their need of protection. 

“{ do not believe in legalized destruction and confiscation of 
property. There is a right to property. Government is bound to 
give protection to property just as it protects human life. The 
right to enjoy property is guaranteed under the Constitution, 
and ft cannot be denied to the citizen. The man who has a dollar 
invested in farm or factory has a right to have that equity safe- 
guarded trom the attacks of the unscrupulous financier on the 
one hand and the extreme radical on the other. 

“ Capital in corporate form often can do business more economic- 
ally and suecessfully than separately. But I do not believe in 
permitting co-operation of capital to the extent of annihilating 
the business of individuals. Capital has destroyed individual effort 
principally through evasion of the law. 

“The great curse of the country is the fictitious valuations 
placed upon property, and the fact that the American people 
must by their energy and economy pay tribute to this kind of 
genius by paying a rate of interest and profit on property which 
has no existence.” 

The claims of Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, have been influentially urged; and in speaking of him I 
cannot do better than quote the estimate of his qualifications that 
has been placed before the country by the editor of this journal: 
“That he is preeminent as a lucid interpreter of history we all 
know. But he is more than that. No one who reads, understand- 
ingly, the record of his country that flowed with such apparent ease 
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John A. Johnson, Governor of Minnesota 
HE REGARDS THE TARIFF AS THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN, AND HAS SAID THAT HE CONSIDERS IT ‘“ ABOUT TIME 
THAT INFANT INDUSTRIES 100 YEARS OLD WERE WEANED FROM 
THEIR NEED’ OF PROTECTION ” 


from his pen can fail to.be impressed by the belief that he is by 
instinct a statesman. The grasp of fundamentals, the seemingly 
unconscious application of primary truths to changing conditions, 
the breadth in thought and reason manifested on those pages, are 
... Clear evidences of sagacity worthy of the best and noblest of 
Virginia’s traditions. . .. Mr. Wilson is, as stated, more than the 
accomplished scholar, the practical educator, the competent execu- 
tive he has proven himself to be; he is, in truth, a statesman of 
breadth, depth, and exceptional sagacity.. He is an idealist, yet 
notably sane. He 1s a genuine orator whose words ring true and 
bear conviction. He stands for everything that is sound and pro- 
gressive. He holds the respect of every one with whom he has 
come in contact, and the admiration particularly of all college- 
bred men. His fidelity to the interests of the whole people is as 
unquestioned as his integrity. He represents no class, no creed, 
no hobby, no vain imaginings. He is at the fulness of his powers 
in age and experience. He has protound convictions from instinct 
and learning and the courage of fearless expression. He has no 
enemies—his is a clean slate. He possesses to a degree unequalled 
since the days of Blaine that indefinable quality known as _ per- 
sonal magnetism. He is not oniy high-minded but broad-minded 
and strong-minded. He was born in Virginia and hails from New 
Jersey. His nominaticn would be a recognition of the South which 
the South nobly deserves. His election would be an everlasting 
pledge of a country united in fact, in determination to solve all 
besetting problems, in inspiration to fulfil America’s highest 
destiny. Such is the man, and such a man is needed by the 
country, from whatever political party he may spring.” 

To that there can be, naturally, nothing to add, save to express 
the wish that the turn of events may bring Woodrow Wilson into 
a-more active relation with Democratic plans than is at present 
the case. He himself would be the last to raise a hand in favor of 
his nomination. 

There are three or four other Democrats, perhaps, who might 
properly be listed in the “also ran” class. Among these is 
Judge George Gray of Delaware. Gray was Attorney General ot 
that State and United States Senator in 1885-99. He was on 
the Paris Peace Commission in 1898, a member of the Court of 
Arbitration under the Hague Commission, and also one of the 
members of the Anthracite Coal Commission. He is a judge of the 
United States Court, and makes his home at Wilmington. He was 
prominent as a gold standard Democrat. 

Another man mentioned in connection with the Democratic 
Presidential nomination is Judge Judson Harmon of Ohio. He 
was Attorney General of the United States from 1895 to 1897. 































































































































































































Woodrow Wilson, President of Princeton University 
“IIE IS MORE THAN THE ACCOMPLISHED SCHOLAR, THE PRAC- 
TICAL EDUCATOR; HE IS A STATESMAN OF BREADTH, DEPTH, AND 

EXCEPTIONAL SAGACITY ” 


Ile is at present practising law at Cincinnati, and is President of 
the Ohio Bar Association. 
Within the last few days another factor has entered into the 
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Democratic calculations. That factor is William Randolph Hearst, 
whose political grave, the wiseacres said, was dug by Hughes, and 
at whose obsequies the Boss of Tammany Hall and one Patrick H 
McCarren of Brooklyn were said to have officiated. But Hearst i 
not dead, for we saw him the other night promulgating th 
doctrine of a new national party which he says has. no affiliation 
or sympathy with the old parties. 

I first met Mr. Hearst in the Mayoralty campaign of New York 
which he is still fighting. Later, I became better acquainted wit 
him when he was running on the Democratic ticket againsi 
Governor Hughes in 1906. Now, you may have your own opinion 
of Hearst. You may be for him or you may be against him; no 
matter what stand you take, you must admit this one thing 
Hearst keeps busy. Hearst on a campaign is like one of his own 
afternoon newspapers—there is a new edition every fifteen 
minutes, with extras between the editions. The Hearst politica! 
policy aims to accentuate the striking, the picturesque features 
of the campaign, as the Hearst newspaper policy aims to accentuate 
the striking, the picturesque features of the news. What Mr. 
Hearst doesn’t say on the political stump to the advantage of his 
-andidacy, Mr. Hearst’s newspapers—morning? noon, evening, ani 
midnight—say in glaring scare headlines on the journalistic 
stump. Sometimes spellbinder and newspapers work simultane- 
ously like both barrels of a double-barrelled shotgun. This hap- 
pened at one of the little stations on the route during his pere- 
grinations at the time of the Gubernatorial campaign. 

“There are the populace cheering for you,” exclaimed an en- 
thusiastic follower to him. 

The colored porter poked his head out of the window. 

“Dat look lak funny pop’lace to me,” said he, when he had re- 
sumed his usual dignified position. ‘ Dat pop’lace is noosboys, and 
dey is sellin’ de Noo Yo’k Ebenin’ Jo’nal.” 

But it was all one and the same thing, for the Hearst campaign 
song was being sung. The question, then, naturally arises: If 
Hearst can make such a stir during a State campaign, what could 
he do if he were running for President? And from the present 
outlook it seems as if Hearst had his eye on the Presidential chair, 
and as if to make his nomination doubly sure he had created 
this new “ National Independence party.” Just what effect this 
movement will have on the Democratic party remains to be seen. 
But at any rate there is Hearst, and he is probably going to have 
something to say in the coming Presidential campaign—and_ lhe 
will say it loudly. 





We have traversed the Democratic field as it is to-day. Mr. 
Bryan holds, at the moment, the centre of the stage. But 
against those to whom the persuasion of his personality and _ his 
talk appeals must be set those others who regard his possible 
candidacy with genuine apprehension—those whose views con- 
cerning him have been thus succinctly summed up: “ He is not 
a great statesman and never will be. He is a fair moralist, a great 
entertainer, and would probably have made a notable preacher or 
an extraordinary actor. That he has great gifts is indisputable; 
that he has great personal attractiveness is evident. So also is it 
evident to any thoughtful student of his record that he is unfit to 
be trusted with the great responsibilities of the Presidency.” 











Physical Cure for 


EADERS of pedagogy in France say that the 
average teacher of children does not under- 
stand his pupils, because he will not descend 
suiliciently to observe that varied and porten- 
tous thing, the mind of a child. It is cer- 
tainly true that the majority of teachers for- 
get that the real purpose of education is 
adaptation to environment; for if teachers 
knew what education means they would not 

give the same form of instruction to fifty pupils of different mental 

capacity, different temperament, and different physical aptitude. 

“Your theory is good,” exclaims the school-teacher, “ but we 
are not gifted with second sight, and our time is too limited to 
permit a study of the different natures entrusted to us.” 

Their answer is reasonable, but the problem is too important to 
be allowed to rest here. It is for the purpose of solving it that 
the Society for Psychological Study has established the Laboratory 
or Normal Pedagogy in the boys’ primary school in the Rue de la 
Grange-aux-Belles, in Paris. 

The laboratory is an airy, well-lighted room overlooking an 
open field. The spirometer, the automatic weigher, the dynamom- 
eter, the gauge for determining the diameter of the human 
shoulder, the drum and eylinder register, blackboards for sight- 
testing, instruments for the measurement of auditory acuteness— 
everything to enable the examiners to study the mental concentra- 
tive power, memory, judgment, and imagination of children is 
found there. Dr. Binet, the director of the Laboratory of Psy- 
chology of the Sorbonne, manages the institution, and is assisted 
by an expert pedagogue. 

The teacher of the old school is too often ignorant of the fact 
that there are physical causes for his pupils’ shortcomings. They 
fail to learn, and he punishes them. When bad scholarship is the 
result of physical deficiency or other abnormal conditions it is 
unjust, stupid, and brutal to lay the blame to carelessness or 
ill will or inattention. The deaf ears, the adenoids, the eyes that 
can searcely see, the dull brain that fails in consequence to grasp 
the significance of the lesson, pass unnoticed by the average teacher. 








Backward Schoolchildren 


Commencing with the principle that it is cruel to punish a 
child for inattention when all his energy is required to keep him 
from going to sleep, or when he is under the torment of some 
physical ill, the Laboratory of Pedagogy instructs the masters to 
trace mental faults to physical causes, and has foreed the teacher 
to recognize the fact that the child’s physical complaints are of 
many sorts and degrees. Nervousness and sensitiveness, timidity, 
and all such evils are to be classed as the results of the physica 
causes which are the real reasons for poor scholarship. The 
teacher’s first duty is to be sure that his pupil is not enduring 
some bodily torment. When a child has appeared lazy for days 
together, if the school-teacher is wise he makes an investigation 
into its physical condition. 

If he is anywhere near the Laboratory of Normal Pedagogy, 
public opinion forces him to avail himself of this institution. He 
measures and weighs his pupil and tests his physical capacity; 
he finds out whether the pupil is in advance of or behind the 
children of his own age. The point reached, the physician comes 
in. Intellectual weariness is recognized by doctors as a symptom 
of a very dangerous physical condition. Recent studies have 
proved that the tactile sensibility diminishes as brain fog increases. 
The tactile sensibility is measured by Grumbach’s esthiosometer— 
two points of a compass which register their contact with the 
epidermis upon a cylinder. In sight examination, which is an 
important branch of the labor ratory work, the blackboard test is 
very simple and true. Many children suffer from unrecognized 
forms of optical trouble. Some are ignorant of their defect. Seme 
are careless, afraid of the doctor, or timid. They do not com- 
plain, and so their teacher marks them “ lazy,” or “ inattentive. 

These innovations on behalf of the children have not come too 
soon. They are needed. wherever overcivilization has produced 
abnormalities in the human organism. The child of to-day is (Je 
scended from ancestors strong of tooth and keen of eye. His, teeth 
are poor and his eyes need spectacles. But he is the potential 
father of the next generation, and he needs all the help that ‘he 
savants can give him; and he cannot get it too soon, for he ‘123 
been abused, slighted, and misunderstood too long. 






































































Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt on the Box of his Coach “Meteor,” 
leaving ‘‘The Green Man,” Putney’s noted old Inn, on the 
First Day of his Run from London to Brighton 





Walter Godden, 
Mr. Vanderbilt's 
Guard, a dis- 
tinguished Per- 
former on the 
“Yard of Tin” 














Mr. Vanderbilt, in the Coaching ‘Coat, standing beside the 
“‘ Bobbie,”” watching a change of Horses at Putney Heath 


ALFRED GWYNNE VANDERBILT'S = achieve- 
ment in starting a personally conducted coach 
service between London and Brighton has clicited 
a popular ovation. Remarkable scenes of enthusi- 
asm attended his first run. The start was made at 
eleven in the morning from the doors of the 
Berkeley Hotel, London, where Mr. Vanderbilt took 

the reins, his guard being Walter Godden, one of the most expert 
performers on the “yard of tin” in all England. As the coach 
passed along Piccadilly all traflie was held up by an enormous, 
cheering crowd. But the surprise of the journey was the repetition 
of this enthusiasm at each of the eight stages—in fact all along the 
Brighton road. At the end of the first run, at Putney Heath, hun- 
dreds were assembled, on foot, on horseback, on bicycles, in motor- 
cars and carriages, who welcomed’ the Meteor and its occupants 
with rousing cheers, and trailed off behind it when the journey was 
resumed. Many, in fact, went all the way to Brighton. 

This bodyguard was reinforced at every stage. At Reigate a 
regiment of bicyclists met the Meteor in force and escorted it to the 
White Hart, one of the old, famous coach houses of .ante-railroad 
days. Preceded and followed by almost. an army, the coach ran 
through Crawley, Handcross, and Hickstead, and into Pyecombe, 
six miles from Brighton. Here the road was blocked for a quarter 
of a mile with people and vehicles, and a procession half a mile 












































‘he Manner in which Crowds Afoot, on Bicycles, in Motor- 
cars, waited at the Relay Stations to see Mr. Vanderbilt 


The “Meteor” rolling through Malden escorted by a’ Squad 
of Bicyclists. Many of these Riders accompanied the Coach 
during the entire Run from London to Brighton 


in length led the Meteor through densely lined and police-guarded 
streets to its destination at the Hotel Metropole. 

Mr. Vanderbilt has taken sixty horses to England. Relays of 
fours will wait at Putney Heath, New Malden, Burgh Heath, Rei- 
gate, Crawley, Handcross, Hickstead, and Pyecombe, an extra pair, 
with a postilion, will be attached’ at the foot of Reigate Hill, and 
the remaining twenty-six animals will be used for emergencies and 
to provide extra pairs for hill-climbing. The coach used for the 
regular journeys will be the Venture, which will run from London 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and back each following day. 
The journey will occupy about five and one-half hours each way. 































































e Catholic Centenary 
in New York | 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 





TRIUMPH ‘for the Irish Church: that is the most 
fitting description of the great celebration which 
ushered in the month of May. Not only were the 









time, a bishop of their own, 
the famous John Carroll, a 
man of Irish race, a kins- 


central figures all either lrish born or of Irish man of the Carrolls of 
descent, but the multitudes who thronged the Carrollton, whose chief was 


Cathedral were largely of Irish race, while the among .the signers of the 
Cathedral itself is dedicated to the Apostle of 
Ireland. And while it is true in general that 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States is predominantly of George 
Irish, especially as regards the ablest and most influential men in 
its hierarchy, it is in a special sense true that the metropolitan 


Declaration of Independence, 
and like him a close friend 
Washington. 
Bishop Carroll first hewed 
the See of Baltimore out of 


See of New York peculiarly represents the life and tradition, the the wilderness, and gave 


spiritual and moral activity, of the Irish Church. 
New York has not the splendid historic background of other 
centres of Catholic life in the New World. Neither in antiquity 


form and consistency to the 
organization of his Church, 
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St. Patrick’s Cathedral dec- 
ctated for the Ceremonies 


in the great territories which had so recently won their national 


nor in dramatic and tragic force can it compete with Mexico, which life. He had a vast region under his care, imperfectly defined, 


had its marked ecclesiastical life, its ripe literary culture, its 
saints, its martyrs, long before Manhattan was even a village of 
huts. Nor can New York lay claim to the romance, the high 
adventure, the magnificent zeal of the second great movement of 
Roman Catholic life in this country; that epoch which incarnated 
the spirit of France, and poured forth a band of knights and 
zealous preachers, who made their way by a chain of mighty 
lakes and rivers from Quebec through the continent to far-off New 
Orleans. Spain and France thus claim the first two epochs of the 
Chureh’s life in the New World; Spain with its saints like ‘Las 
Casas, its missionaries like Juniperro Serra; France with is Cham- 


plains and La Salles. The third 
period belongs to England. It 
is a period of struggle and 
strife, when the sectarian wars 
and bigotries of the Old World 
found their echoes in the New; 
a period of persecution and pro- 
scription, when the penal laws, 
which darkened the religious 
life of Ireland and England 
during the eighteenth century, 
east their black shadow across 
the ocean. 

Even in this English period 
of America’s religious history 
there are passages to which we 
ean look back with pride and 
admiration. There was Lord 
Baltimore’s proclamation of 
tolerance for all, when he at- 
tempted his first settlement in 
Newfoundland. There was the 
more famous act inspired by 
his son, and passed by the 
Legislature of Maryland in 
1649, which declared that ‘ the 
enforcing of conscience in mat- 
ters of religion” was 


was commemorated by the 
witnessed. 

















Prominent Catholic Laymen escorting the Prelates to Mass 


touching on the south the territories of the Bishop of Havana, 
who represented the earliest Spanish epoch of the Church’s life in 
America; and, on the north, marching with the province of the 
Bishop of Quebec, who symbolized the second, the French period 
of Jacques Cartier, of Champlain and La Salle. Within the im- 
mense See of Baltimore was included New York, as also New Eng- 
land and the States of the South and West. It was the erection 
of New York into an independent See a hundred years ago which 
centennial exercises we so_ lately 


New York had appeared in the Roman Catholic history of 


America far earlier. <A _ full 
century before the formation of 
the See of Baltimore a dis- 
tinguished Irish Catholic had 
been Governor of New York. 
This was Colonel Thomas Don- 
gan; and in 1683 he enacted a 
law which declared that “no 
person or persons who profess 
faith in God by Jesus Christ 
shall at any time be any ways 
molested, punished, disquieted, 
or called in question for any 
difference of opinions, or mat- 
ter of religious discernment”: 
almost the words of the Mary- 
land law thirty-three years be- 
fore. We cannot too often re- 
call such enactments as these, 
which pledge the Roman Cath- 
olie Church in our land to the 
fullest tolerance, the com- 
pletest spiritual liberty. 

In 1808 the See of Balti- 
more had grown so large that 
it was decided to form four 
new Sees: New York, Boston, 

Philadelphia, and the 





a supreme danger, and 
that no person should 
be “in. any ways 
troubled, molested, or 
discountenanced for or 
in respect of his or 
her religion, nor in 
the free exercise 
thereof.” This splen- 
did declaration of 
spiritual liberty pre- 
ceded by a _ century 
and a quarter the 
broad and all-inclusive 
tolerance of the Amer- 
ican Constitution. 
With the close of 
the War of Independ- 
ence we come to the 
fourth period of the 
Roman Catholie 
Church in America, 
and over this period 
broods in a_ peculiar 
degree the spirit of 
the Irish Church. 
During Colonial times 
the American Cath- 
olics had been directly 








almost unknown 
Bardstown in Ken- 
tucky as the fourth. 
Baltimore was at the 
same time erected into 
an archiepiscopal See, 
with John Carroll as 
its first Archbishop. 
The first Bishop of 
New York was Luke 
Concanen, a scholarly 
lrish Dominican, who 
was chosen, perhaps, 
through the influence 
of the Archbishop of 
Dublin. He _ never 
reached New York, 
however, as he died in 
Italy before he had 
even set sail for the 
New World. Dr. Con- 
nolly, another I[rish- 
man, was consecrated 
to succeed him, and 
once more were heard 
objections and pro- 
tests, on the ground 
that he was a for- 
eigner, and legally a 
subject of England, 








subject to the juris- 
diction of London. 
After the Revolution, 
they had, for the first 


Cardinal Logue, Primate of all Ireland (the central 
Figure at the Top), with his Deacons of Honor 
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with which this coun- 
try had been 0 
recently at war. 
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The third Bishop of New 
York was likewise a_for- 
eigner, though not this time 
an Irishman. John Dubois 
was born in the Paris of 
Louis XV., and went to 
school with Camille Des- 
moulins and _ Robespierre. 
Taking refuge in this coun- 
try from the storms of the 
Revolution, he won the love 
and confidence of Arch- 
bishop Carroll, and through 
his influence was conse- 
crated third Bishop of New 
York. This was at the time 
when the government of the 
Roman Catholic Church in 
this country was passing 
through a difficult crisis. 
Its property was held by 
trustees, and the trustees 
took advantage of their 
position to dictate to the 
bishops and priests concern- 
ing all matters of ad- 
ministration. Against this 
Bishop Dubois _ protested, 
telling his trustees that he 
could not submit to such 
dictation. “Gentlemen!” he 
is reported to have said, 
“you may vote me a salary 
or not. I need little. I 
can live in a basement or a 
garret; but whether I come 
up from my basement or 
down from my garret, I 
shall still be your bishop.” 

Bishop Dubois’s  suc- 
cessor, Bishop Hughes, later 
the first Archbishop of New 
York, settled this question 
with vigor and _ decision. 
He entered the field on 
equal terms, spoke and 
wrote eloquently against di- 
vided authority, and finally 
won enough votes among his 
parishioners to carry his 
point ‘triumphantly. The 
history of this great man, 
second only to Archbishop 
Carroll in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States, is too 
recent to need any lengthy 
notice. Two episodes, how- 
ever, call for mention. The 
first is his vigorous cam- 
paign against the Native 
American party, otherwise 
the Know-Nothings, who 
sought in all ways -to 
arouse hatred and _ hostility 
against American Catholics; 
and the second was the very 
influential part he played 
at the time of the civil 

(Continued on page 27.) 


Franciscan Friars going to Mass 
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Bishop Cusack (leading) cf New York 


Reaping the Honors 


WITH THE FLEET ON ITS TRIUMPHAL RETURN TO 
THE UNITED STATES AFTER ITS 14,000-MILE CRUISE 


By CAPTAIN H. C. DAVIS, U.S.M.C. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR ‘HARPER'S WEEKLY” ABOARD THE U. S. BATTLESHIP ‘“ OHIO” 


At Sea. April 12. 
is all over. “The target records are made and 
handed in, the torpedoes have been fired, and now 
we are on our way to take part in our own wel- 
come back to God’s country. The good people of 
the coast are to entertain us by allowing us to 
parade for them. After they get us all ashore, 
where we can’t get away, they are to tell us what 

a great thing the navy is, and what a wonderful thing it is that 
we have all done our duty. This is a form of entertainment which 
is so thoroughly enjoyed by the sailors that they are to be allowed 
to do it in all the ports between San Diego and San Francisco. 
However, it won't last long, and then we shall all be left to our 
own devices. 

Magdalena Bay saw many struggles. There were the fights for 
the first place in the target practice, there were fights for the 
heavy, middle, and light weight championships of boxing, there 
were the fights for the different race-boat cups, and now we are 
to get into the region of the “ flower fights.” 

Now that our work is really over for a while and we can look 
back on the days that have passed, we can form our new plans for 
the next practice in Manila and profit by our experiences. At the 
same time, in thinking the matter over, we have all asked ourselves 
wherein we could have done better for our ships, or batteries, as 
the case may be. When one has been in a turret, either at a drill 
or during a practice, when one has seen the stripped men sweating 
at their work, moving like machines, every nerve tense and every 
faculty alert for a mistake or a break, when we have seen them 
amid the rattle and bang of the ammunition cars running up and 
down at full speed, with rammers driving half-ton projectiles into 
the yawning maws of the great guns, and have seen how well they 
did their work, we cannot but wonder how we might have improved 
them. Yet improvement can and will come, as it has come during 
the last five or six years. When a ship can go on the range, and 


in less than four minutes throw projectiles from one turret | 


ageregating more than fourteen thousand pounds, through a canvas 
screen twelve feet wide and twenty feet long, a mile away, while 
the ship is moving at a speed of ten knots an hour, it is difficult 
to understand how much improvement can take place with the 
tools at hand. It seems as though the limit had been reached. 

The last few days at Magdalena were spent in getting the men 
ready for the landing of the Fleet Brigade at San Diego. The 
Mexican government, for some reason, would not allow armed 
forces ashore, but the men were placed in the boats and taken over 
to the beach, and all the motions gone through with. The trip 
from the anchorage to the landing stages in San Diego is about ten 





miles, and to be towed there 
in small boats is not a very 
attractive outlook. 

April 13.—Paint! Paint! 
aint! On deck, down be- 
low, bridges, store-rooms, 
cabins, kitchens, in _ fact 
everything in sight and a 
lot not if sight, is having a 
nice new coat of paint. We 
are revelling in paint, and 
we will look like a new ship 
when we get to home waters. 
Congress ought to make a 
special appropriation for 
cleaning clothes whenever we 
have a paint festival like 
this or something equally 
unimportant. 

When the Ohio arrived at 
Magdalena Bay she com- 
pleted the circuit of the 
world, and now she has the 
proud distinction of being 
the first and only battleship 
in the world to circumnavigate it. ‘ Soldier’ Owens is also the 
first officer in the world to go around it on a battleship, he having 
been on the Ohio ever since she went into commission in October, 
1904. 

It was off the Union Iron Works at San Francisco, on the 4th 
of October, 1904, that the Odio first hoisted her flag as a part of 
the navy of Uncle Sam. She was launched in the same yard on 
the 18th of May, 1901, in the presence of President McKinley, and 
was christened by Miss Helen Deschler. It is odd that I should 
have been in command of the Guard of Honor, the marines trom 
the Wisconsin, for Mr. McKinley, on that day, and that I am now 
serving on the ship I saw take her first plunge. As is usual with 
new ships on the west coast, she went to Magdalena Bay for her 
shake down, and after'a stay on the coast set out for the Philip- 
pines. It was while she was there that she became the flag-ship 
of Rear-Admiral C. T. Train, Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic 
Station, and it was while he was on her that Miss Roosevelt made 
her trip to the Orient. The Ohio took the party to Chemulpo when 
Miss Roosevelt visited Seoul. 

April 14.—We are due to anchor at two this afternoon. To- 
morrow we land for the great parade. The Fleet Brigade will 

land and march to the city square, where the 
Mayor will present the Commander-in-Chief 











From stereograph copyright, 1908, by 
Underwood & Underwood 
Rear-Admiral Sperry 
WHO WILL SUCCEED REAR-ADMIRAL 
EVANS AS COMMANDER OF THE 
BATTLESHIP FLEET ON ITS VOYAGE 
AROUND THE WORLD 








with a golden key. the key to the city. There 
will be speech-making, while the sailor, to 
whom this parading and playing soldie1 is al- 
ways a joke, will fidget and cuss in his place. 
and wish it were all over so that he could 
“make a liberty” and go to a theatre or a 
dance. ‘There will be sixteen. companies of 
marines leading the procession, followed by 
eighty-four companies of sailors, and they in 
turn will, I presume, be followed by the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, the Native Daughters 
of the Golden West, the Drill Section of the 
Rebeccas, and other attractive societies. We 
are a great people. 

If time and opportunity present themselves 
while at Catalina Island, some of our fisher- 
men will probably make a try for a tuna, a {ish 
which is much like the tarpon of the Florida 
Coast. Admiral Emory killed sixty “ yellow 
tail” in Magdalena Bay, and that, as far as | 
know, is the record for this trip. He used a 
light tarpon rod and line, and as some of the 
fish ran up to thirty pounds it must have been 
good sport. The sight of the United States 1s 
rather good, and we are anchored now in 
column of divisions, while the face of the water 
is alive with every imaginable kind of craft. 
It seems people have come for hundreds of 
miles to see the fleet. 

The Committee of One Hundred is on the 
way to call on the Commander-in-Chief and 
give him the freedom of the city, and when tliey 








Rear-Admiral Evans driving at Paso Robles, California 
THE MAN WHO TOOK THE BATTLESHIP FLEET AROUND A CONTINENT HAS BEEN 
UNDERGOING SULPHUR-BATH AND MUD TREATMENT AT THE CALIFORNIA RESORT 
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have gone we will probably get a chance to 
go to.the hotel and have dinner, for I know 
there are many of us who are mighty tired 
of sea stores. 
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Our Chaotic Automobile Laws 


By H. P. BURCHELL 


MF all the evils of which the automobile has been 
accused since its appearance in this country, 
barely a decade, were to be laid before the bar 
of justice for impartial adjudication, the list 
would be nothing less than appalling. How 
such a collection might be considered would de- 
pend upon the viewpoint. The man in the car 
views the situation from one angle, while the 
man in the street, of course, sees things from 
a wholly different one. 

The long-suffering motorist has had ample time to realize the 
truth of this radical definition in many respects. The attitude of 
the public regarding the possibilities and rights of the motor 
vehicle has not kept pace with the progress of the machine itself, 
its great improvements in construction, in simplicity, and in ease 
of operation. 

Court decisions in several States have been widely at variance 
upon questions of law atfecting automobiles. The Massachusetts 
Supreme Court has just handed down a decision that a highway 
need not be kept in such condition as to insure complete safety 
to motor-cars, provided the roads are safe for ordinary travel. 
In other words, the court decrees that a motor-car is not a 
carriage within the exact meaning of the law. In Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, a decision exactly opposite in effect has been rendered. 
A turnpike company owning a toll road prohibited its use to motor- 
ists on the ground that the road was not built for motor-cars. A 
suit was brought to compel the company to open its road equally 
to all desiring to travel over it, and the local judge, in deciding 
for the motorists, held that the motor vehicle was a carriage, 
just as much as a vehicle drawn by horses, and therefore entitled 
to use any road open to horse-drawn vehicles. 

Seores of similar cases might be enumerated, but the few that 
have been cited will suffice to show that chaos reigns in the 
automobile legal world. Thirty-six States, including the District of 
Columbia, have enacted automobile regulations. A casual résumé 
of them reveals at a glance how complex the automobile problem 
has become, and how diflicult it is for the man who desires to 
make a fairly extensive tour in his own country to do so vithout 
a thorough knowledge of the State laws through which he wishes 
to travel, and without the expenditure of additional sums of 
money for registration fees. The law-abiding motorist must also 
be continually on the alert for local speed regulations, else, in an 
unguarded moment, he may find himself a culprit before the law. 

It is for the purpose of securing uniformity on some of these 
most vital points that the Federal automobile bill has been intro- 
duced into Congress, through the efforts of the American Auto- 
mobile Association and the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers. The results of the hearing held a short time ago 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives 
are now being awaited with interest. The sole purpose of this bill, 
which is noteworthy as being the first effort on the part of motor- 
ists to secure some national reeognition of their rights, is to 
provide for the regulation and identification of motor vehicles 
engaged in interstate travel, so as to give the owner of such vehicle 
the right of ingress and egress in the various States, without 
further registration and identification. In a word, the bill seeks 
to cut the knots that exist in this chain of discord from one 
end of the country to the other wherever automobile traffic is 
concerned. 

Under the present laws an owner of a motor vehicle living in 
New York who desires to journey to Washington must not only 
register his machine in the State of his residence, but he must 
register and procure a license to operate in three States through 
which it is necessary to pass: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. This was exactly the experience of the small army 
of motorists who participated in the Glidden cup tour of the 
American Automobile Association last year, in the-run of 1600 
miles from Cleveland to New York. Seven States were traversed— 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
New York. Three of these States—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland—extend no invitation to motorists to enjoy the hospi- 
tality within their borders without first paying for the privilege. 
The other States exact no tribute, provided the owner has com- 
plied with the motor law of his home State. In addition, therefore, 
to the fees paid in his home State, extra registration fees of $9 
had to be paid by the Glidden tourists, and special numbers pro- 
cured to use in the three States mentioned, the fee being $3 in 
cach ease. But in New Jersey, if the car was rated over 30 horse- 
power, it paid $5 instead of $3, making the total extra registra- 
lion bill $11, with an additional dollar or two for the driver’s 
license. 

Charles T. Terry, chairman of the legislative board of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, who drew up the Federal bill, said 
in his argument vefore the Judiciary Committee: 

“It would seem that if we are really a nation such a state 
of things would be impossible as it is intolerable. It must be re- 
membered that there is nothing in the measure under consideration 
which exempts any vehicle registered under the provisions of this 
act from the general police regulations of the State laws. The 
matter of the speed of the vehicle and the safety devices it is re- 
quired to carry and all other matters are left entirely to State 
regulations, The only restriction upon the various States is that 





they shall not retard and impede motor vehicles engaged in inter- 
state travel and commerce by useless and unnecessary registration 
and license requirements.” 

It may be pertinent to inquire what this Federal bill seeks to do 
toward obtaining reasonable rights on a national basis for the 
motorist. 

First, it makes it obligatory for the owner of a car to comply in 
every detail with the law of his own State. 

Second, it calls for a payment of $5 for national registration, 
carrying with it a distinctive number to be displayed at all 
times on the machine. The numerals are to be not less than’ 
three inches long, nor each stroke less than half an inch in width. 
Preceding the number is to be the initial or abbreviation of the 
State under the laws of which the motor vehicle has previously 
been registered, and following the number will be the letters, 
“ 

. 8.” 

Third, each motor vehicle must carry at night at least two 
lighted lamps, one in the rear and one in front, the rear lamp to be 
so placed that it will clearly illuminate the registration number. 

Fourth, it authorizes the creation of a Motor Vehicle Bureau to 
be part of the Department of Commerce and Labor, in charge of 
a commissioner with the necessary clerical force. 

Whatever the -fate of this bill may be in the present session 
of Congress, its influence has been far reaching. It has riveted 
the attention of all thinking persons to a simple question of rights 
of individuals, irrespective of class, to travel anywhere in their 
own country without unnecessary exactions or burdens. The con- 
stitutionality of the bill is the only rock upon which it may strike, 
or, in auto parlance, receive a puncture. 

The subject is a new one for the Federal lawmakers. The 
powers of Congress being necessarily limited to its control over 
commerce between the States as granted by the Constitution and 
as construed by the commerce decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
problem to be solved is whether Congress can in-any way regulate 
the use of a pleasure vehicle when operated on the highways of a 
State other. than the State of the owner’s residence—in other 
words, when engaged in interstate travel. 

The national associations of the country, however, are not con- 
centrating their endeavors solely upon Congress for some relief 
from the existing chaos. Efforts are being made through the 
various State legislatures for the enactment of laws that shall 
possess a reasonable basis of uniformity. Some success has al- 
ready been achieved, the most conspicuous example being found 
in Connecticut. Motorists now point to the Nutmeg State as hav 
ing the best automobile law in the country. Prescribed limitations 
of speed are ignored, the single stipulation being that motorists 
shall at all times drive at a reasonable pace, consistent with the 
safety of other users of the highway; but as a warning to over- 
indulgence, a speed exceeding twenty-five miles an hour is deemed 
unreasonable and unlawful. 

The most troublesome State that the motorists have had to 
deal with is New Jersey. The excellence of its roads; the popu- 
larity of its summer and winter resorts, and its location between 
two. of the largest automobile centres in the country—Philadel- 
phia and New York—naturally make the State a desirable and 
necessary touring ground. The chief cause of complaint is that 
the lawmakers refuse to allow a motor vehicle to cross the State 
line unless registered as a New Jersey machine. One day or pne 
year is equal before the law. The same fee must be paid by the 
transient tourist as by the one who drives over the New Jersey 
roads 365 days in a year, and this situation is likely to remain un- 
changed at least for the coming year. 

It is doubtful if the majority of automobilists realize the con- 
fusion that exists in motor legislation. A brief summary of the 
real conditions will, perhaps, reveal the urgent need for some 
reasonable uniformity. The registration fees range all the way 
from 25 cents in Alabama to $50 in Texas, some being perpetual, 
and others payable annually. Connecticut regulates its fee ac- 
cording to horse-power, $3 for cars under 20 horse-power; $5 
from 20 to 30 horse-power, and $10 for over 39 horse-power. New 
Jersey and Vermont base their fees on horse-power ratings, but 
an entirely new system has been proposed in the new bill for 
New York, the weight of the car being the basis of computation, 
the fees being placed at $5 for machines of 1500 pounds or under; 





“$10 from 1500 to 2500 pounds, and $5 extra for every 100 pounds 


over 2500. - These charges are to be paid annually, while the 
present law demands but one general fee of $2, and the registra- 
tion holds good until the machine changes ownership. 

Twenty-one States exempt visiting tourists from additional 
charges, the prevailing requirement being that the motorist shall 
have complied with the law in his home State. Nine States are 
not exempt—Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

No two States agree in respect to automobile restrictions. 
Despite the demands of the motorists, it is perhaps too much to 
expect that the conservative public, attached to traditional and 
old-time methods in many sections of the country, would at once 
take readily to the revolutionary encroachments of the automobile. 
Like all new things of lasting value, the motor-car is still in its 
probationary stage, but as its utility and practical benefits are 
more widely recognized, the man in the car will ultimately re- 
ceive what he demands as commen-sense treatment. : 
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The Passing of the Black Republics 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon. 

aca@aiCENT disorders have brought Haiti once more 
to the attention of Europe. The future of the 
negro and the mulatto republic that share the 
island which Columbus christened Hispaniola is 
not, indeed, a matter of great moment to Europe. 
A good deal of European capital is invested in 
San Domingo, and most of the bondholders are 
Europeans, while in Haiti the Germans have 
pegged out a relatively large number of com- 
mercial claims. But this is not enough to make the future of 
either of the two republics a political question of real interest 
or magnitude. Europe’s concern in the recent crisis was virtually 
confined to seeing how the United States would handle it. It is 
quite well understood over here that San Domingo and Haiti come 
within the scope of the Monroe doctrine, and that if they ever 
pass under white control it will be the control of Americans and 
not of Europeans. The arrangement which placed the receiver- 
ship of San Domingo in American hands was acquiesced in by all 
the European governments with scarcely more than a diplomatic 
protest. The speculators who had preyed upon the island and saw 
their game drawing to a close naturally grumbled; but they could 
not move their governments to the point of intervention. Nor 
would there be any real objection if President Roosevelt or one 
of his successors were to decide that the time had*come when the 
entire island and the two republics that, occupy it should be, if 
not formaliy annexed, at any rate brought as definitely under 
American suzerainty as Cuba itself. : 

That or something like it is regarded over here as the inevitable 
outcome. Every year that passes seems to make it more certain. 
Even the London Nation, a journal opposed on principle to every- 
thing that smacks of aggressive imperialism, admits that the inde- 
pendence of the two republics is doomed. “ The Panama Canal,” it 
says, “is destined to affect all the West-Indian islands, but none 
more intimately than the island which is at present occupied by 
the two republics of Haiti and San Domingo. Hispaniola, to 
revive the name given it by Columbus, lies between Cuba and Porto 
Rico, directly in the path of ocean communication between Europe, 
America, and the Isthmus. The two channels that lend them- 
selves most readily to outward and homeward bound vessels flow 
past its shores. When the canal is completed, Hispaniola will com- 
mand the entrances to it, and its supreme strategic importance 
will almost inevitably connect itself with the question of its po- 
litical future. Already the two-thirds portion of the island occu- 
pied by San Domingo is in the hands of American receivers. The 
remaining third, dominating the Windward Passage, and occupied 
by the republic of Haiti, is scarcely likely under any circum- 
stances to remain free much longer from a somewhat similar form 
of control. The modern world is crowding upon it unescapably ; 
the opening of the isthmian waterway will revolutionize all its 
internal possibilities and all its external relations; and every dis- 
turbance that occurs within its boundaries will furnish another 
argument for bringing it under white supervision. Before another 
decade has gone by the fate of Haiti may be that of the Trans- 
vaal.” ; 

This seems to be a reasonable forecast; and the.mention of the 
Transvaal at once suggests a parallel and points a moral. The 
Haitians, like the Boers, are placed in possession of riches that 
they do not care for and are without the means of developing. I do 
not mean that there is likely to be discovered in Haiti any such 
prodigious source of wealth as the Transvaal gold fields. But 
it is certain that Haiti, besides being a very beautiful, is also a 
very rich country; that the sample of ores exhibited by the govern- 
ment and shown to travellers indicates immense possibilities; that 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, sugar, and many valuable woods offer tempt- 
ing commercial rewards, and that the Haitians are utterly in- 
capable of making the most of their resources. Practically they 
live on inherited capital. The products of the island’ maintain 
their value not on account of any cultural efficiency, but simply 
because of their intrinsic quality and of the natural fertility -of 
the soil. They do not have to be cultivated; they grow wild, and 
in the absence of scientific tending growing wild is merely another 
name for a slow but progressive deterioration. In their unwilling- 
ness or inability to develop their material resources the Haitians, 

“therefore, are very much like the Boers. They resemble them, 
again, in their attitude towards foreigners. In normal times a 
white foreigner can travel through the island not only without 
danger, but meeting on all sides with kindness and hospitality; 
and even during the periodic outbursts of revolution it is rarely 
that white men, as such, are attacked. But their position is never 
one of real security, and at any moment, when patriotism hap- 
pens to be unusually aroused—as it was, for instance, during the 
centenary celebrations of Haitian independence, on which occasion 
posters appeared on the streets advocating a massacre of the whites 
—their position is liable to become one of undoubted peril. More- 
over, as in the Transvaal, the whole policy of the state is to keep 
the foreigners under lock and key. They cannot hold any public 





office or take part in political affairs or embark in any business or 
industry without a government permit; nor can they engage in 
the coasting trade or hold any landed property. These are not, 
to be sure, very onerous restrictions, and many of these, no doubt, 
can be circumvented by a judicious bribe. But coupled with the 
tace antagonism that may at any moment break loose they are 
sufficient, unless human history is about to reverse itself, to om- 
broil the republic in the sort of * foreign complications ” that are 
the usual prelude to foreign domination. 

Moreover, Haiti is the land of revolutions. Of all its presidents, 
only one has died a natural death. Its history is that of anarchy 
mitigated by military despotisms. The world, perhaps, has formed 
its opinions of Haiti somewhat too exclusively from the record 
of her tumultuous upheavals. It has never quite done justice to 
the unparalleled difficulties that faced a newly liberated people of 
pure African descent, suddenly called upon to deal with all the 
problems of self-government. Nor has it quite done justice to the 
success, such as it is, that the Haitians have achieved. No one 
who compares the state of the island as it is to-day with that 
existing under French rule a hundred years ago can doubt that 
the Haitians have made a solid advance. To ridicule the dirt 
and sloth of their towns, the stagnation of their agriculture, their 
operatic army, their educational system, their telephones, tele- 
graphs, and railways, and to swallow and retail, as innumerable 
short-term visitors have done, the yarns about voodooism with 
which the foreigners in the port towns entertain the stranger— 
all this seems to me singularly ungenerous and unhelpful. The 
Haitians, in spite of inconceivable handicaps, have raised them- 
selves to a level of civilization that is little, if at all, below that 
of an average Central-American state. No dispassionate observer 
who has studied the relations between blacks and whites in many 
quarters of the world can question that the Haitians are happier, 
more self-respecting, and in many ways more prosperous tlian 
they would have been had French rule continued. They have kept 
their blood pure; they have contracted none of the vices of white 
civilization; they have preserved their political independence; and 
they have developed a strong and resolute pride in their nationality. 

Nevertheless, the turbulence of their public life is a fact that 
‘annot be disputed, and in all conjectures as to the future of their 
political status it must be allowed full weight. Another fact 
which is also a menace to their independence is the continual in- 
volvement of the foreign consulates and legations in whatever 
revolution may be in progress. The sequel to every insurrection 
in both Haiti and San Domingo is that the defeated side takes 
refuge in the foreign consulates. The consuls refuse to hand the 
refugees over to the victors, claiming for one thing a right of 
asylum, and for another being naturally unwilling to doom their 
unwelcome guests to certain death. The result usually is that after 
a certain amount of heated negotiation the refugees in the con- 
sulates are permitted to leave the republic under a guarantee of 
safe-conduct. This is clearly a very dangerous and unsatisfactory 
state of things, or that at least is how it presents itself to my 
mind. The Spectator, however, thinks otherwise. ‘“* The consuls,” 
it says, ‘must be supported in every possible way in securing the 
safety of their nationals, and there our duty ends. If they can 
retain in addition their right to give sanctuary to Haitians or 
Dominicans; so much the better, for we are heartily in favor of 
humanity being allowed to override all the formal theories on 
which the consulates are established.” But is “ humanity ” really 
served by the practice? The Nation is decidedly of the opinion 
that it is not. “ The present custom,” it says, “of sheltering and 
protecting all who seek the hospitality of the legations is a direct 
incentive to insurrection. It adds to the attractiveness of con- 
spiracy by assuring the conspirator that there is an inviolable 
asylum open to him if he fails. In addition, it brings the foreign 
representatives into the very thick of the demestic plots and 
intrigues, and encourages them to instigate and forward disorders 
for ends of their own. To subsidize an insurrection may often 
present itself as the shortest cut to a valuable concession. Such 
things have been done and will continue to be done so long as 
consulates and legations remain open for political refugees. ‘To 
say that the Haitians should be allowed to fight it out among 
themselves sounds brutal, but is, in truth, humane. They will be 
much less ready to fight when they know they have no haven of 
refuge to fall back upon in the event of defeat. The United States, 
which learned in Chile the international danger of harboring. 
insurgents, peremptorily forbade its consul in Haiti to receive any 
of the conspirators. That is the only sound course to. take. If 
all other Powers had adopted it, the disturbances could not have 
assumed their present form. If. when this trouble is over, the 
American rule becomes the universal rule, the chance of disturb- 
ances in the future will be greatly diminished.” I see, however. 
little possibility of the American example being followed. lhe 
dubious activities of the consulates will continue to add one more 
to the many causes that are gradually forcing the United States, 
in spite of itself, to become responsible for the government of 
Haiti. 
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Where the Fairy Tales Came From 





A FUND HAS 
BEEN RAISED IN 
DENMARK FOR 
THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE 
HOME OF HANS 
CHRISTIAN AN- 
DERSEN AT 
ODENSE AS A 
PUBLIC MUSEUM 
IN WHICH TO 
ASSEMBLE HIS 
MANY RELICS 
A grotesque Paper Cut- AND MEMORIALS 


























ting by the Fairy-maker 





tian Andersen was born in 1805 has recently been opened 

as a museum for the preservation of the Andersen relics and 
memorials. Within the six tiny rooms in Hans Jensen Street 
are to be found documents that relate to the author’s birth, school- 
days, and early struggles for success, MSS. of the fairy tales, 
letters, his diaries, as well as portraits and a bust by Durham. 
Prominent among these is the great work Picturesque America, 
which was presented by American schoolchildren some forty years 
ago. There are also a photograph of the Andersen statue in Chi- 


Tt house in the Danish town of Odense in which Hans Chris- 


By W. R. PRIOR 









































The Exterior of Hans Christian Andersen’s House at Odense 


Hans Andersen is one of the most humorously pathetic figures in 
literature. His grandfather was an insane woodcarver, his father 
an idealistic shoemaker. To the poverty of his surroundings and 
an abnormal mind which found its activity in the dressing of dolls 
was added an extraordinary appearance. He concealed his neck, 
inordinately long, within a collar of immense proportions, and his 
attenuated limbs under clothes of grotesque width, while not a 
glove or shoe in Denmark could be found to fit his large hands 

and feet. Yet he fancied himself of a distin- 
guished appearance. He ran away to Copen- 








hagen to go on the stage, called upon Mme. 
Schall, the ballet leader, to demonstrate his 
powers, and, before the eyes of that astonished 
lady, leaped out of his shoes, thumped his hat 
for a tambour, and broke into such elephantine 
gambols that she had him dismissed as a mad- 
man. His defects and deficiencies at last pro- 
cured him patrons who pensioned him until he 
astonished the world with his wonderful stories. 
They are the reflection of his own whimsical, 
childlike mind. They are himself. He is the 
Ugly Duckling, bit by the ducks and kicked 
by the girl, that turned into a_ swan; 
and the fantastic medley of romance, trivi- 
ality, and terror that courses through the 
famous tales reflects Andersen’s history. Their 
publication in 1835 brought him a European 
success, and his death in 1875 was mourned with 
a public funeral in Copenhagen. 














The Study in which Andersen wrote the most noted Fairy Tales in all Literature 











cago, Andersen’s furniture, 
and’ a pair of enormous shoe 
lasts, made especially for the 
author’s enormous feet. A 
more pathetic relic is the 
little bag found on the body 
of Andersen after his death; 
it contained a letter from the 
Danish girl whom he had 
loved after her betrothal to 
another; but this was de- 
stroyed by a friend immedi- 
ately after Andersen’s death. 
Perhaps the most curious 
object of all, however, is a 
letter from a parent, contain- 
ing the following passage: 
“Think of the many young 
people whom you have sent to 
the grave through your 
stories! You are the worst 
enemy of the human race that 
has ever existed under the 
sun, since the time when the 
devil, in the disguise of a 








































snake, seduced our first ances- 


tors.” One of the Chambers in Andersen’s little Six-room House in Hans Jensen Street 






































Notable Pictures at the Water-color Show 


PAINTINGS THAT HAVE ATTRACTED ATTENTION AT THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY NOW BEING HELD IN THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 


























Copyright, 1908. by C. Y. Turner 
“ Heirlooms ” 
By C. Y. Turner 


Grande Place, Antwerp” 
By C. C. Cooper 











“The Fading Day” 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 














"e Laughing Girl” 

















“Summer Day” 





By W. J. Whittemore 


By I. A. Josephi 


“The Formal Caller ” 
By Hilda Belcher 





The Kaiser’s 


HE Villa Achilleion in Corfu, deserted thirteen years 
before her death by its former owner, the late 
Empress of Austria, and now in the possession of 
the German Emperor, is well adapted to the ideal 
life. If not, it ought to be, considering that al- 
though the Kaiser bought it for $200,000 only, 
it is said the property had cost the Empress who 

created it at the very least $16,000,000. 
~ The villa occupies the summit of a rock that overlooks the sea, 
and is surrounded by a peristyle of a dozen marble columns, at 
the base of each of which there stands a piece of ancient statuary. 
Indoors a massive staircase gives access to the private and re- 
ception rooms, of which, all told, the palace boasts no less than 
128. There are, besides, an up-to-date gymnasium, a bathroom 
having in its centre a white marble basin let into the floor, and a 
Byzantine chapel rich in treasures from old seaport cities of the 

Mediterranean. 

Upon the terrace, bushes to the number of 25,000 bloom with 


Island Home 


? 

roses of all kinds that, owing to the equable climate, flower con- 
stantly and perfume the air. Beyond this rose jungle there lies 
the park with African palms, tropical shrubs, and native trees. 
Here, too, is a diminutive Greek temple; and again, upon de- 
scending by a narrow staircase to the sea, the visitor will find. 
perched on the rock, another and yet smaller temple having a 
monument to Heine, the favorite poet of the late Empress. 

Shortly before her death, the Empress, failing to secure a pur- 
chaser for Achilleion, caused it to be dismantled of her persona! 
treasures, and these conveyed to the castle of Lainz. Since he 
came into possession the Kaiser has effected considerable altera- 
tions and additions. The private apartments of the Imperial 
family have been entirely renovated in the Empire style. To 
preserve symmetry there has been built for the accommodation of 
the suite an annex with additional rooms for the domestics. An 
artesian well sunk in the park supplies good drinking water. 
Garages and barracks have also sprung into existence with the 
new régime. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


HAVE come, you see,” said Artois that evening, 
as he entered Hermione’s room, “to have the 
first of our quiet, happy evenings, about which 
you were so doubtful.” 

“Was 1?” 
She smiled at him from her seat between the 

big windows. 
Outside the door he had, almost with a sud- 
den passion, dismissed the vague doubts and 
apprehensions that beset him. He came with a definite brightness, 
a strong intimacy, holding out his hands, intent really on forcing 
Fate to weave her web in accordance with his will. 

“We women are full of little fears, even the 
Chase mine away, Emile.” 

He sat down. 

* What are they?” 

She shook her head. 

* Formless—or almost. But perhaps that adds to the uneasiness 
they inspire. To put them into words would be impossible.” 

“ Away with them!” 

“ Willingly.” 

Her eyes seemed to be asking him questions, to be not quite 
satisfied, not quite sure of something. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

*T wonder if you have it in you to be angry with me.” 

* Make your confession.” 

“I have Peppina here.” 

“ Of course.” 

“You knew— 

“T have known you as an impulsive for-—how many years? 
Why. should you change?” 

He looked at her in silence for a moment. Then he continued. 
“Sometimes you remind me—in spots, as it were, of George 
Sand.” 

She laughed, not quite without bitterness. 

“In spots, indeed!” 

“She described herself once in a book as having ‘a great facil- 
ity’ for illusions, a blind benevolence of judgment, a tenderness of 
heart that was inexhaustible.” 

“Onl” 

“Wait! From these qualities, she said, came hurry, mistakes 
innumerable, heroic devotion to objects that were worthless, much 
weakness, tremendous disappointments.” 

Hermione said nothing, but sat still, looking grave. 

“Well, don’t you recognize something of yourself in the cata- 
logue, my friend?” 

* Have I a great facility for illusions? 
devotion to worthless objects?” 

Suddenly Artois remembered all 
know. 

“At least you act hastily often,” he said, evasively. * And I 
think you are often so concentrated upon the person who stands, 
perhaps suffering, immediately before you, that you forget who 
is on the right, who is on the left.” 

* Emile, | asked your advice yesterday, and you would not give 
it me.” 

“A fair hit!” he said. 
servants receive her!” 

“I think they were rather surprised. Of.course they don’t know 
the truth.” 

“ They will within—shall we say twenty-four hours, or less?” 

“ How can they? Peppina won’t tell them.” 

“You are sure? And when Gaspare goes into Naples to ‘ fare 
la spesa ’?” 

“I told Gaspare last night.” 

“That was wisdom. You understand your watchdog’s charac- 

ter.” 

“You grant that Gaspare is not an instance of a worthless 
object made the recipient of my heroic devotion?” : 

“Give him all you like,” said Artois with warmth. ‘“ You will 
never repent of that. Was he angry when you ‘told him?” 

“I think he was.” 

* Why ?” 

‘I heard him saying ‘ Testa della Madonna!’ as he was leaving 
me.” 

\rtois could not help smiling. 

‘And Vere?” he said, looking directly at her. 

‘I have not told Vere anything about Peppina’s past,” Her- 
mione said, rather hastily. ‘I do not intend to. I explained 
* Begun in Harper’s WEEKLY, No. 2673. 
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that Peppina had had a sad life, and had been attacked by a man 

who had fallen in love with her and for whom she didn’t care.” 
“And Vere was all sympathy and pity?” said Artois, gently. 
“She didn’t seem much interested, 1 thought. She scarcely 

seemed to be listening. I don’t believe-she has seen Peppina yet. 


When we arrived she was shut up in her room.” 
As she spoke she was looking at him, and she saw a slight 


change come over his face. 

“Do you think—?” she began, and paused. ‘I wonder if she 
was reading?” she added, slowly, after a moment. 

“Even the children have their secrets,” he answered. As he 
spoke he turned his head and looked out of the window towards 





Ischia. “ How clear it is to-night! There will be no storm.” 

“No. We can dine outside. I have told them.” Her voice 
sounded slightly constrained. “1 will go and eall Vere,” she 
added. 


“She is in the house?” 

“T think so.” 

She went out, shutting the door behind her. 

So Vere was working. Artois felt sure that her conversation 
with him had given to her mind, perhaps to her heart, too, an 
impulse that had caused an outburst of young energy. Ah! the 
blessed ardors of youth! How beautiful they are, and, even in 
their occasional absurdity, how sacred! What Hermione had 
said had made him realize acytely the influence which his celeb- 
rity, and its cause—the self that had made it—must have upon 
a girl who was striving as Vere was. He felt a thrill of pleasure, 
even of triumph, that startled him, so seldom now, jealous and 
careful as he was of his literary reputation, did he draw any 
definite joy from it. Would Vere ever do something really good? 
He found himself longing that she might, as the proud godparent 
longs for his godchild, to gain prizes. He remembered the line 
at the close of Maeterlinck’s * Pelléas and Mélisande,” a line that 
had gone like a silver shaft into his soul when he first heard it— 
*Maintenant c’est au tour de la pauvre petite ”—‘ Now it’s the 
child’s turn.” 

‘““ Now it’s the child’s turn.” . He said it to himself, forming the 
words with his lips. At that moment he was freed entirely from 
the selfishness of age, and warm with generous and noble sympathy 
with youth, its aspirations, its strivings, its winged hopes. He 
got up from his chair. He had a longing to go to Vere and teli 
her all he was feeling, a longing to pour into her—as just then 
he could have poured it—inspiration molten in a long-tried fur- 
nace. He had no heed- of any one but Vere. 

The door opened and Hermione ‘came back. 

* Vere is coming, Emile,” she said. 

“You told her I was here?” 

She looked at him swiftly, as if the ringing sound in his voice 
had startled her. ' 

“Yes. She is glad, I know. Dear little Vere!” 

Her voice was dull, and she spoke—or he fancied so—rather 
mechanically. He remembered all she did not know and was con- 
scious of her false position. In their intercourse she had so often, 
so generally, been the enthusiastic sympathizer. More than she 
knew she had inspired him. 

“Dear Hermione! How good it is to be with you!” he said, 
turning towards her the current of his sympathy. “As one grows 
old one clings to the known, the proved. That passion at least 
increases while so many others fade away, the passion for all 
that is faithful in a shifting world, for all that is leal, that does 
not suffer corruption, disintegration! How adorable is Time where 
Time is powerless!” ; 

“Ts Time ever powerless?” she said.—* Ah, here is Vere!” 


They dined outside upon the terrace facing Vesuvius. Artois 
sat between mother and child. Vere was very quiet. Her ex- 


citement, her almost feverish gayety of the evening of the storm 
had vanished. To-night dreams hung in her eyes. And the sea 
was quiet as she was, repentant surely of its former furies. 
There seemed something humble, something pleading in its murmur, 
as if it asked forgiveness and promised amendment. 

The talk was chiefly between Hermione and Artois. It was not 
very animated. Perhaps the wide peace of the evening influenced 
their minds. When coffee was carried out Artois lit his pipe, 
and fell into complete silence, watching the sea. Giulia brought 
to Hermione a bit of embroidery on which she was working, 
cleared away the dessert, and quietly disappeared. From the house 
now and then came a sound of voices, of laughter. It died away, 
and the calm of the coming night, the calm of the silent trio 
that faced it, seemed to deepen as if in delicate protest against 
the interference. The stillness of nature to-night was very nat- 
ural. But was the human stillness natural? Presently Artois, 
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suddenly roused, he knew not why, to self-consciousness, found 
himself wondering. Vere lay back in her wicker chair like one at 
ease. Hermione was leaning forward over her work with her eyes 
bent steadily upon it. Far off across the sea the smoke from the 
summit of Vesuvius was dyed at regular intervals by the red 
fire that issued from the entrails of the mountain. Silently it 
rose from its hidden world, glowed angrily, menacingly, faded, then 
glowed again. And the life that is in fire, and that seems to some 
the most intense of all the forces of life, stirred Artois from his 
peace. The pulse of the mountain, whose regular beating was 
surely indicated by the regularly recurring glow of the rising 
flame, seemed for a moment to be sounding in his ears, and, with 
it, all the pulses that were beating through the world. And he 
thought of the calm of their bodies, of Hermione’s, of Vere’s, of 
his own, as he had thought of the calm of the steely sky, the 
steely sea, that had preceded the bursting of the storm that came 
from Ischia. He thought of it as something unnatural, some- 
thing almost menacing, a sort of combined lie that strove to con- 
ceal, to deny, the leaping fires of the soul. 

Suddenly Vere got up and went quietly away. While she had 
been with them silence had been easy. Directly she was gone 
Artois felt that it was difficult, in another, moment that it was 
no longer possible. 

“Am I to see Peppina to-night?” he asked. 

“Do you wish te?” 

Hermione’s hands moved a little faster about their work when 
he spoke. 

“I feel a certain interest in her, as I should in any new in- 
habitant of the island. A very confined space seems always to 
heighten the influence of human personality, I think. On your 
rock everybody must mean a good deal, perhaps more than you 
realize, Hermione.” 

“Tam beginning to realize that,” she answered, quietly. ‘ Per- 
haps they mean too much. I wonder if it is wise to live as we 
do?” 

“In such comparative isolation, you mean?” 

“ Yes.” 

She laid her work down in her lap. 

“Tm afraid that by nature I am a monopolist,” she said. 
“And as I could never descend into the arena of life to struggle 
to keep what I have, if others desired to take it from me, I am 
inclined jealously to guard it.” 

She took up her work again. 

“T've been thinking that I am rather like the dog that buries 
his bone,” she added, bending once more over the embroidery. 

“Are you thinking of—of your husband?” 

“Yes, and of Vere. I isolated myself with Maurice. Now I 
am isolating myself with Vere. Perhaps it is unwise, weak, this 
instinct to keep out the world.” 

“Are you thinking of changing your mode of life, then?” he 
asked. ‘i 

In his voice there was a sound of anxiety which she noticed. 

“ Perhaps. I don’t know.” 

She glanced at him and away, and he thought that there was 
something strange in her eyes. After a pause she said: 

“What would you advise?” 

“Surely you are happy here. And—and Vere is happy.” 

“Vere is happy—yes.” 

He realized the thoughtlessness of his first sentence. 

* But [I must think of Vere’s development. Lately, in these last 
days, I have been realizing that Vere is moving, is beginning to 
move very fast. Perhaps it is time to bring her into contact 
with more people. Perhaps—” 

“You once asked my advice,” he interrupted. “I give it now. 
Leave Vere alone. What she needs she will obtain. Have no 
fear of that.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Quite sure. Sometimes, often, the children know instinctive- 
ly more than their elders know by experience.” 

Hermione’s lips trembled. 

* Sometimes,” she said, in a low voice, “I think Vere knows 
far more than I do. But—but I often feel that I am very blind, 
very stupid. You called me an impulsive—I suppose I am one. 
But if I don’t follow my impulses, what am I to follow? One 
must have a guide.” 

“Yes, and reason is often such a dull one, like a verger show- 
ing one over a cathedral and destroying its mystery and its beauty 
with every word he speaks. When one is young, one does not 
feel that one needs a guide at all.” 

“ Sometimes—often—I feel very helpless now,” she said. 

He was acutely conscious of the passionate longing for sym- 
pathy that was alive within her, and more faintly aware of a 
peculiar depression that companioned her to-night. Yet, for some 
reason unknown to him, he could not issue from a certain reserve 
that checked him, could not speak to her as he had spoken not 
long ago in the cave. Indeed, as she came in her last words a 
little towards him, as one with hands tremblingly and a little 
doubtfully held-out, he felt that he drew back. 

“T think we all feel helpless often when we have passed our 
first youth,” he answered. 

He got up and stretched himself, towering above her. 

“Shall we stroll about a little?” he added. “TI feel quite crampel 
with sitting.” 

“You go. Tl finish this flower.” 

“Tl take a turn and come back.” 

As he went she dropped her embroidery and sat staring straight 
before her at the sea. 

Artois heard voices in the house, and listened for a new one, the 
voice of Peppina. But he could not distinguish it. He went down 
into the tiny garden. No one was there, and he returned, and 
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passing through the house came out on its farther side. Here hi 
met Gaspare coming up from the sea. 

“ Good evening, Gaspare,”’ he said. 

“ Good evening, signore.” 

“T hear there’s a newcomer in the house.” 

** Signore?” : 

“A new servant.” 

Gaspare lifted his large eyes towards heaven. 

“Testa della Madonna?” said Artois. 

* Signore?” 

“ave a cigar, Gaspare.” 

“ Grazie, signore.” 

“Ts she a good sort of girl, do you think?” 

“ Who, signore ?” 

“This Peppina.” 

“She is in the kitchen, signore. I have nothing to do with her. 

I see.” 


Evidently Gaspare did not mean to talk. Artois decided ti 


change the subject. 

“1 hear you had that boy Ruffo sleeping in the house tli 
other night,”’ he said. 

“Si, signore; the signorina wished it.” 

Gaspare’s voice sounded rather more promising. 

“He seems popular on the island.” 

“He had been ill, signore, and it was raining hard. Poveretto! 
He had had the fever. It was bad for him to lke out in the 
boat.” 

“So Ruffo’s getting hold of you, too!” thought Artois. 

He pulled at his cigar once or twice. Then he said: 

“Do you think he looks like a Sicilian?” 

Gaspare’s eyes met his steadily. 

““A Sicilian, signore?”’ 

ees.” 

“Signore, he is a Sicilian. How should he not look like one?” 

Gaspare’s voice sounded rebellious. : 

“Va bene, Gaspare, va bene. Have you seen the signorina?” 

“T think she is at the wooden seat, signore. The signorina 
likes to look at the sea from there.” 

“TI will go to see if I can find her.” 

“Va bene, signore. And I will go to speak with the signora.” 

He took off his hat and went into the house. Artois stood 
for a moment looking after him and pulling at his beard. There 
was something very forcible in Gaspare’s personality. Artois felt 
it the more because of his knowledge of Gaspare’s power of pro- 
longed, perhaps of eternal silence. The Sicilian was both blunt 
and subtle; therefore.not always easily read. To-night he puzzled 
Artois because he impressed him strongly, yet vaguely. He seemed 
to be quietly eoncealing something that was not small. What it 
was Artois could not divine. Only he felt positive that there 
was something. In Gaspare’s eyes that evening he had seen an 
expression such as had been in them long ago in Sicily, when 
Artois rode up after Maurice’s death to see Hermione, and Gaspare 
turned from him and looked over the wall of the ravine: an ex- 
pression of dogged and impenetrable reserve that was like a door 
closing upon unseen, just not seen, vistas. 

“ Che diavolo?” muttered Artois. 

Then he went up to lock for Vere. 

A little wind met him on the crest of the cliff, the definite caress 
of the night, which had now fallen ever so softly. The troop of 
the stars was posted in the immeasurable deeps of the firmament. 
There was, there would be, no moon, yet it was not black dark- 
ness, but rather a dimly purple twilight which lifted into its 
breast the wayward songs of the sea. And the songs and the stars 
seemed twin children of the wedded wave and night. Divinely soft 
was the wind, divinely dreamy the hour, and bearing something of 
youth as a galley from the East bears odors. Over the spirit of 
Artois a magical essence seemed ‘scattered. And the youngness 
that lives forever, however deeply buried, in the man who is an 
artist, stirred, lifted itself up, stood erect to salute the night. As 
he came towards Vere he forgot. ‘The poppy draught was at his 
lips. The extreme consciousness, which was both his strength 
and his curse, sank down for a moment and profoundly slept. 

“Vere!” he said. ‘ Vere, do I disturb you?” ; 

The girl turned softly on the bench and looked at him. 

“No. I often come here. I like to be here at nightfall. Madre 
knows that. Did she tell you?” 

CaNOS” 

“You guessed?” 

““T met Gaspare.” 

He stood near her. 

“ Where is madre?” ‘ 

“On the terrace. She preferred to stay quietly there. And so 
you have been working very hard?” 

He spoke gently, half smilingly, but not at all derisively. 

“Yes. But how did you know?” 

“T gathered it from something your mother said. Do you know, 
Vere, I think soon she will begin to wonder what you do when 
you are shut up for so long in your room.” 

The girl’s face looked troubled for a moment. 

“She doesn’t—she has no idea?” 

“Oh no.” 

Vere was silent for a while. 

“J wonder if I ought to tell her, Monsieur Emile,” she said a‘ 
length. 

“Tell her!” Artois said, harshly. “ But I thought—” 

He checked himself, suddenly surprised at the keenness of hi; 
own desire to keep their little secret. 

- “I know. You mean what [ said the other day. But—if madr: 
should be hurt. I don’t think I have ever had a secret from l¢ 
before, a real secret. But-—it’s like this. If madre knows I sha! 
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fecl horribly self-conscious, because of what I told you—her having 
tried and given it up. I shall feel guilty. Is it absurd?” 

“ING, 

* And—and—I don’t believe I shall be able to go on. Of course 
some day, if it turns out that I ever can do anything, I must tell. 
But that would be different. If it’s certain that you can do a 
thing well it seems to me that you have a right to do it. But— 
till then—I’m a little coward, really.” 

She ended with a laugh that was almost deprecating. 

“Don’t tell your mother yet, Vere,” said Artois, decisively. 
“{{ is as you say: if you told her before you have thoroughly 
tried your wings you might be paralyzed. When, if ever, you can 
show her something really good she will be the first to encourage 
But—till then—I think with you that her influence in that 
Indeed, I feel sure of 





you. 
direction would probably be discouraging. 


it. 

‘But if she should really begin to wonder! Perhaps she will 
ask. It’s absurd, but I can’t help teeling as if we, you and I, were 
conspirators, Monsieur Emile.” 

Ile laughed happily. 

* What a blessed place this is!” he said. 
the ocean here. What is that 
far-away light?” 


“One is made free of 
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Laughingly Artois bent to the oars, 
“Vere, you are a baby!” he said. 

‘““ And what are you, then, I should like to know?’ she answered 
with dignity. 

“I! I am an old fellow playing the fool.” 

Suddenly his gayety had evaporated, and he was conscious of 
his years. He let the boat drift for a moment. 

“Check me another time, Vere, if you see 
buffo,” he said. 

““ Indeed I won't. 
quite natural.” 

* Do you?” 

“Yes. Look! There are the lights! 
Go a little nearer, but not too near.” 

* Tell me, then. Remember, 1 can’t see. 

“Yes. One, two, three—” 

She counted. Each time she said a number he pulled. And she, 
like a little coxswain, bent towards him with each word, giving him a 
bodily signal for the stroke. . Presently she stretched out her hand. 
“ Stop!” 

He stopped at once. 


me inclined to be 


Why should 1? I like you best when you are 


Oh, how strange they are. 


” 


Then the 
died 
floated 


For a minute the boat glided on. 
impetus he had _ given 
away from it, and it 





He pointed. 

“Low down? Oh, that must 
be the light of a fisherman, one 
of those who seek in the rocks 
for shell-fish.” 

* How .mysterious it looks, 
moving to and fro! One feels 
life there, the doings of un- 
known men in the darkness.” 

“1 wonder if— Would you 
hate to go out a little way in 
the boat? The men look so 
strange when one is near them, 
almost like fire-people.” 

“Hate? Let us go!” 

“ And we’ll get madre to come 
too.” 

“Oh yes.” 

Vere got up and they went 
into the house. As they cdme 
out upon the terrace Hermione 
took up her embroidery, and 
Gaspare, who was standing be- 
side, her, picked up the tray 
with the coffee-cups and went 
off with it towards the kitchen. 

“Well, Vere?” 

“ Madre, we are going out a 
little way in the boat, and we 
want you to come with us.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“To see the fishermen, just 
beyond the Grotto of Virgilio. 
You will come?” 

“Do come, my friend,” added 
Artois. 

But Hermione sat still. 

“Tm a little tired to-night,” 
she answered. “I think I would 
rather stay quietly here. You 
won’t be long, will you?” 

“Oh no, madre. Only a few 
minutes. But, really, won’t 
you?” Vere laid her hand on 
her mother’s. “ It is so lovely 
on the sea to-night.” 

“T know. But honestly, I’m 








quietly without — perceptible 
movement upon the bosom of 
the sea. 


“Now, Monsieur Emile, you 
must come and sit by me.” 


Treading softly, he obeyed 
her, and sat down near her, 


facing the shadowy coast. 

“Now watch!” 

They sat in silence, while 
the boat drifted on the smooth 
and oily water almost in the 
shadow of the cliffs. At some 
distance beyond them the cliffs 
sank, and the shore curved 
sharply in the direction of the 
island with its fort. There, 
was the enigmatic dimness, 
though not dense darkness, of 
the night. Nearer at hand the 
walls of rock made the night 
seem more mysterious, more 
profound, and at their base 
flickered the flames which had 
attracted Artois’s attention. 
Fittully now these flames, ris- 
ing from some invisible brazier, 
or from some torch fed by it, 
fell upon half-naked forms of 
creatures mysteriously busy 
about some hidden task. Men 
they were, yet hardly men they 
seemed, but rather unknown 
denizens of rock, or wave, or 
underworld; now  red-bodied 
against the gleam, now ethere- 
ally black as are shadows, and 
whimsical and shifty, yet al- 


ways full of meaning that 
could not be divined. They 
bent, they crouched. They 
seemed to die down like a 
wave that is, then is not. 


Then rising, they towered, lift- 
ing brawny arms towards the 





stars. Silence seemed to flow 
from them, to exude from 
their labors. And in the 





lazy to-night.” 

Vere looked disappointed. 
She took away her hand gently. 

“Then we'll stay with you, 
won’t we, Monsieur Emile?” 

“No, Vere,” said her mother, 
auickly,, before he could answer. 
You won’t be very long?” 

“No, of course. But—” 
“Go, dearest, go. Aré you going to row, Emile?” 

“T could. Or shall we take Gaspare?” 

“It’s Gaspare’s supper-time,” said Vere. 

“ Hush, then!” said Artois, putting his finger to his lips. “ Let 
us creep down softly, or he will think it his duty to come with us, 
starving, and that would spoil everything. Au revoir, Hermione,” 
le whispered. 

‘““Good-by, madre,” whispered Vere. 

They glided away, the big man and the lightfooted child, going 
on tiptoe with elaborate precaution. 

As Hermione looked after them, she said to herself: 

“How young Emile is to-night!” 

At that moment she felt as if she were much older than he was. 

They slipped down to the sea without attracting the attention 
f Gaspare, got into the little boat, and rowed gently out towards 
Nisida. 

“T feel like a contrabandista,” said Artois, as they stole under 
‘he lee of the island towards the open sea—‘‘as if Gaspare would 
ire upon us if he heard the sound of oars.” 

“Quick! Quick! Let us get way. Pull harder, 
‘mile! How slow you are!” . 


“You two go. I sha’n’t be dull. 


Monsieur 


As Vere saw it, showing redly through the darkness, she recoiled 


swiftness of their movements 
there was something that was 
sad. Or was it, perhaps, 
only pathetic, wistful with 
the wistfulness of the sea and 
of all nocturnal things? Artois did not ask, but his attention, 
the attention of mind and soul, was held by these distant, voice- 
less beings as by a magic. And Vere was still as he was, tense 
as he was. All the poetry that lay beneath his realism, all the 
credulity that slept below his scepticism, all the ignorance that 
his knowledge strove to dominate, had its wild moment of liberty 
under the smiling stars. The lights moved and swayed. Now the 
seamed rock, with its cold veins and slimy crevices, was gilded, its 
nudity clothed with fire. Now on the water a trail of glory fell, 
and travelled and died. Now the red men were utterly revealed, 
one watching with an ardor that was surely not of this world, 
some secret in the blackness, another turning as if to strike in 
defence of his companion. Then both fell back and were taken 
by the night. And out of the night came a strong voice across 
the water. 

“Madre di Dio, che splendore!” 

Artois got up, turned the boat, and began to row gently away, 
keeping near the base of the cliffs. He meant to take Vere back 
at once to the island, leaving the impression made upon her by 
the men of fire vivid, and undisturbed by- speech. But when they 
came to the huge mouth of the Grotto of Virgil, Vere said: 

“Go in for a moment, please, Monsieur Emile.” 

He obeyed, thinking that the mother’s love for this dark place 
was echoed by the child. Since his conversation with Hermione on 
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the day of scirocco he had not been here, and as the boat glided 
under the hollow blackness of the vault, and there lay still, he re- 
membered their conversation, the unloosing of her passion, the 
strength and tenacity of the nature she had showed to him, grip- 
ping the past with hands almost as unyielding as the tragic hands 
of death. 

And he waited in ‘silence, and with a deep expectation, for the 
revelation of the child. It seemed to him that Vere had her 
purpose in coming here, as Hermione had had hers. And once 
more the words of the old man in “ Pelléas and Mélisande” 
haunted him. Once more he heard them in his heart: 

* Now it’s the child’s turn.” 

Vere dropped her right hand over the gunwale till it touched 
the sea, making a tiny splash. 

“Monsieur Emile!” she said. 

“ Yes, Vere.” 

“Do you believe in the evil eye?” 

Artois did not know what he had expected Vere to say, but her 
question seemed to strike his mind like a soft blow, it was so 
unforeseen. 

“ No,” he answered. 

She was silent. It was too dark for him to see her face at all 
clearly. He had only a vague general impression of her, of her 
slightness, vitality, youth, and half-dreamy excitement. 

* Why do you ask me?” 

“Giulia said to me this evening that she was sure the new 
servant had the evil eye.” 

* Peppina?” 

“ Yes, that is the name.” 

*“ Have you seen her?” 

“No, not yet. It’s odd, but I feel as if I would rather not.” 

* Have you any reason for such a feeling?” 

*‘T don’t think so. Poor thing! I know she has a dreadful sear. 
But I don’t believe it’s that. It’s just a feeling 1 have.” 

*j dare say it will have. gone by the time we get back to the 
island.” 

* Perhaps. It’s nice and dark here.” 

“ Do you like darkness, Vere?” 

“Sometimes. I do now.” 

* Why?” . 

* Because I can talk better and be less afraid of you.” 

“Vere! what nonsense! You are incapable of fear.” 

She laughed, but the laugh sounded serious, he thought. 

“Real fear—perhaps. But you don’t know”—she paused— 
“you don’t know how I respect you.” 

There was a slight pressure on the last words. 

“or all you’ve done, what you are. I never felt it as I have 
just lately, since—since—you know.” 

Artois was conscious of a movement of his blood. | 

“T should be a liar if I said I am not pleased. Tell me about 
the work, Vere—now we are in the dark.” 

And then he heard the revelation of the child, there under the 
weary rock, as he had heard the revelation of the mother. How 
different it was! Yet in it, too, there was the beating of the 
pulse of life. But there was no regret, no looking back into the 
past, no sombre exhibition of force seeking—as a thing groping 
desperately in a gulf—an object on which to exercise itself. 
Instead there was aspiration, there was expectation, there was the 
wonder of bright eyes lifted to the sun. And there was a 
reverence that for a moment recalled to Artois the reverence of 
the dead man from whose loins this child had sprung. But Vere’s 
was the reverence of understanding, not of a dim amazement— 
more beautiful than Maurice’s. When he had been with Hermione 
under the brooding rock Artois had been impregnated with the 
passionate despair of humanity, and had seen for a moment the 
world with outstretched hands, seeking, surely, for the non-existent, 
striving to hold fast the mirage. Now he was impregnated with 
humanity’s passionate hope. He saw life lightfooted in a sweet 
chase for things ideal. And all the blackness of the rock and of 
the silent sea was irradiated with the light that stréamed from a 
growing soul. 

“Sento n’ addore ’e rose e de viole 
Sempe che passo pe sott ’o barcone 
Addo assettata staie. Na canzone 
Se sperde sola sola...e ’a cante tu! 

Ah—tu nun saie 
Quanto stu core 
Spantica e more 
Luntano a ’te.— 
Nocchie lucente 
Vocea addurosa 
Occhiu de na rosa 
Bella tu si.” 

A voice—an inquiring, searching voice, surely, rose quivering 
from some distance on the sea, startling Vere and Artois. It was 
untrained but unshy, and the singer forced it with a resolute 
hardihood that was indifferent to the future. Artois had never 
heard the Marchesino sing before, but he knew at once that it 
was he. Some one at the island must surely have told the deter- 
mined youth that Vere was voyaging, and he was now in quest of 
her, sending her an amorous summons couched in the dialect of 
Naples. 

Vere moved impatiently. 

* Really!” she began. 

But she did not continue. The quivering voice began another 
verse. Artois had said nothing, but, as he sat listening to this 
fervid protestation, a message illuminated as it were by the vi- 
brato, he began to hate the terrible frankness of the Italian nature 
whieh, ti!l now, he had thought he loved. The beauty of reticence 


appealed to him in a new way. There was savagery in a bellowe| 
passion. The voice was travelling. They heard it moving onwa) 
towards Nisida. Artois wondered if Vere knew who was. tie 
singer. She did not leave him long in doubt. 

* Now’s our chance, Monsieur Emile!” she said, suddenly lea 
ing towards him. ‘Row to the island for your life, or the 
Marchesino will catch us!” 

Without a word he bent to the oars. 


* Oechiu de na rosa 
Bella tu si... Della ti si... . 


” 


Towards the men of fire it went. It died away upon the sea. 

“How absurd the Marchesino is!” 

Vere spoke aloud, released from feaz. 

“ Absurd? He is Neapolitan.” 

“Very well, then! The Neapolitans are absurd!” said Vere 
with decision. ‘“ And what a voice! Ruffo doesn’t sing like that. 
That shaking sounds—sounds so artificial.” 

“And yet [ dare say he is very much in earnest.” 

Artois was almost pleading a cause against his will. 

we) 

The girl gave almost a little puff that suggested a rather childish 
indignation. 

* I like the people best,” she added. ‘ They say what they feel 
simply, and it means ever so much more. Am I a democrat?” 

He could not help laughing. 

“Chi lo sa. An anarchist, perhaps.” 

She laughed too. 

“ Bella tu si—Bella tu si! It’s too absurd! One would think—” 

“ What, Vere?” 

“Never mind. Don’t be inquisitive, Monsieur Emile.” 

He ‘rowed on meekly. 

“ There is San Francesco’s light,’ she said in a moment. 
wonder if it is late? Have we been away long? I have no idea.” 

‘No more have I.” 

Nor had he. 

When they reached land he made the boat fast and turned to 
walk up to the house with her. He found her standing very still 
just behind him at the edge of the sea, with a startled look on her 
face. 

“What is it, Vere?” he asked. 

“ Hush!” : 

She held up her hand and bent her head a little to one side, as 
ene listening intently. 

“1 thought I heard—I did hear—something.” 

“ Something?” 

“ Yes—so strange—I can’t hear it now.” 

“ What was it like?” 

She looked fixedly at him. 

“Like some one crying—horribly.” 

“Where? Near us?” 

“Not far. Listen again.” 

He obeyed, holding his breath. But he heard nothing except 
the very faint lapping of the sea at their feet. 

“ Perhaps I imagined it,” she said at length. 

“ Let us go up to the house,” he said. ‘* Come, Vere.” 

He had a sudden wish to take her into the house. But she re- 
mained where she was. : 

“Could it have been fancy, Monsieur Emile?” 

“No doubt.” 

Her eyes were intensely grave, almost frightened. 

“Where? It’s so dark.” 

“ But—just look, will you? Perhaps there really is somebody.” 

Artois hesitated; but Vere’s face was full of resolution, and he 
turned reluctantly to obey her. As he did so there came to them 
both through the dark the sound of a woman crying and sobbing 
convulsively. 

“What is it? Oh, who can it be?” Vere cried out. 

She went swiftly towards the sound. 

Artois followed, and found ber bending down over the figure of a 
girl who was crouching against the cliff, and touching her shoulder. 

““What is it? What is the matter? ‘Tell me.” 

The girl looked up, startled, and showed a passionate face that 
was horribly disfigured. Upon the right cheek, extending from 
the temple almost to the line of the jaw, a razor had cut a sign, 
a brutal sign of the cross. As Vere saw it, showing redly through 
the darkness, she recoiled. The girl read the meaninggof her 
movement, and shrank backwards, putting up her hand to cover 
the wound. But Vere recovered instantly, and bent down once 
more, intent only on trying to comfort this sorrow, whose violence 
seemed to open to her a door into a new and frightful world. 

“Vere!” said Artois. “ Vere, you had better—” 

The girl turned round to him. 

“It must be Peppina!” she said. 

“Yes. But—” 

“ Please go up to the house, Monsieur Emile. I will come in a 
moment.” 

“ But I can’t leave you.” 

“Please go. Just tell madre I’m soon coming.” 

There was something inexorable in her voice. She turned away 
from him and began to speak softly to Peppina. 

Artois obeyed and left her. 

He knew that just then she would not acknowledge his authority. 
As he went slowly up the steps he wondered—he feared. Peppina 
had cried with the fury of despair, and the Neapolitan, who is 
desperate knows no reticence. 

Was the red sign of passion to be scored already upon Vere’: 
white life? Was she to pass even now, in this night, from her 
beautiful ignorance to knowledge? 

(To be Continued.) 
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The Catholic Centenary in 
New York 


(Continued from page 15.) 


war, as an- informal but very effective 
envoy to certain European powers, and no- 
tably France, with a view to assuring the 
Federal government against the recognition 
of the Confederacy. Archbishop Hughes was 
received by Napoleon II1L., gaining his de- 
clared support for the North, with the assur- 
ance of his good offices with the British 
government, which was then strongly in- 
clined toward the South. 

Archbishop Hughes was succeeded by 
Archbishop MeCloskey, the first Cardinal 
in the United States, who was followed by 
Archbishop Corrigan, the immediate prede- 
cessor Of the present Archbishop of New 
York; and during this same period the 
original diocese of New York was divided 
into no less than five episcopal sees; the 
of Albany and Buffalo, and later 
the sees of Brooklyn and Newark, being 
separaied from the original see. It was 
Archbishop Hughes who laid the foundation 
stone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, just fifty 
years ago, and therefore when the diocese 
of New York was just fifty years old. It 
is interesting to find that he was almost 
ridiculed for choosing fer the new Cathe- 
dral a site which was then far beyond the 
inhabited quarters of the city; but the few 
years which have since passed have amply 
vindicated his practical sense. 

Many other great names might be cited, 
to show how largely the spiritual life of the 
Catholie Chureh in the States has been 
drawn from Ireland. how largely — the 
Chureh in this country is the child of the 
Irish Chureh. It is, therefore, of peculiar 
fitness that the centennial celebration of the 
See of New York should take place in the 
Cathedral dedicated to the Apostle of Ire- 
land, and that the chief guest of the occa- 
sion should be “the Suecessor of Patrick ” 
in the ancient and famous See of Armagh. 
This parentage in the Irish Church should 
bring to the Catholic Chureh in this coun- 
try two great treasures, and the evidence of 
one of these we have already seen. These 
two treasures are religious ‘toleration and 
spiritual light, for both of which the Irish 
Church was famed throughout Christendom 
for centuries. First, toleration; for with- 
out toleration free religious life is impos- 
sible. And nowhere in Christendom was 
there a finer model of tolerance than in the 
evangelizing of Ireland. There, tolerance 
was conspicuously realized on both sides. 
There are few finer episodes in Christian 
history than that joint committee presided 
over by King Laeghaire, to his dying day 
a pagan, where three princes, three druids, 
and three ecclesiastics revised the ancient 
laws of Erin; “the judgments of true 
nature, which the Divine Spirit had spoken 
through the mouths of the Brehons and just 
poets of the men of Erin, from the first 
cecupation of Ireland down to the reception 
of the Faith, were all exhibited by Dubtae, 
the Druid, to Patrick. What did not con- 
flict with the Word of God was confirmed 
by Patrick and by the ecclesiastics and 
chieftains of Ireland.” While the pagans 
were in power they were always tolerant and 
cordial to the Christians. When the Chris- 
tians found themselves in the majority, they 
were not less friendly to the pagans. And 
it was the greatest of all Irishmen, Saint 
Columba, who preserved for Ireland the 
order of the Bards, with their eycles of his- 
toric poems which laid the foundation of 
modern Kuropean literature. Therefore, the 
first heritage of the Catholics in America is 
the spirit ‘of perfect toleration, as in the 
Marvland law of 1649, and the New York 
law of 1683. 

The second heritage is spiritual light. 
Not only were the great men of the Irish 
Church — Columba, Columbanus, — Fursa, 
Coloman, Gallus, and so many more—the 
lighi-bringers to nascent modern Europe, 
but the greatest of them were also types of 
‘spiritual illumination. Such a one as Co- 
lumba shows that truth regarding spiritual 
things and the invisible world comes from 
spiritual vision, wherein “the whole was 
drawn together and laid open to his sight 
as in one ray of the sun.” Columba is the 
type of the spiritual man, with fully de- 
veloped powers while yet in earthly life. 
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And Columba is the typical saint of the 
Irish race. 

To this great spiritual heritage, therefore, 
we should look back, on such an occasion 
as the recent celebration. It is not ma- 
terial wealth or numbers that make the 
greatness of a Church, but purity, humility, 
charity, clear faith in the spiritual world; 
and all these, in their perfection, are mani- 
fested by the heroie figures of the Irish 
Church. 





The Romanoffs’ Vast Wealth 


Tue imperial family of Russia is the rich- 
est royal family in Europe, and derives its 
vast wealth from three sources—the state 
treasury, ‘the imperial domains (formerly 
church lands), and the so-called “ cabinet 
properties.” The state treasury provides for 
the Czar as the sovereign; the imperial 
domains are the joint property of the mem- 
bers of the House of Romanoff, but admin- 
istered by the head of the house; and the 
“cabinet properties ” are the personal prop- 
erty of the reigning sovereign as such. No 
data are available for estimating the amount 
of property held by the Czar and other 
members of his house in their private ca- 
pacity as individuals, but it is known to 
be considerable both in land and in gold. 

The state treasury pays out $7,000,000 
per annum for the needs of the imperial 
house, principally for the maintenance of 
the palaces and the officials and servants at- 
tached to them. The reigning empress, for 
example, has an allowance of $100,000 per 
year, and the dowager empress the same. 
Every child born to the Czar receives from 
birth to the age of tw enty-one nearly $20,000 
a year, while the heir to the throne receives 
annually, in addition to the maintenance of 
palaces, $50,000. Daughters receive a dowry 
of one million roubles when they marry. 
The figures under this head are compara- 
tively modest, and the total expenditure 
charged to the state treasury is less than 
one per cent. of the annual budget. 

The imperial domains, originally church 
lands, are the main source of the wealth 
of the Romanoffs. In the Middle Ages the 
church in Russia filled the réle of a bank, 
and the wealth amassed in the course of 
centuries was enormous. The Russian church 
is not poor now, but the bulk of its pos- 
sessions passed to the House of Romanoff a 
century ago. The imperial domains com- 
prise 21,328,000 acres—an area larger than 
all Ireland. About two-thirds of this area 
is forest, out of which comes a _ goodly 
revenue. The timber exported from Arch- 
angel is known all over the world, while 
the estate of Bleovezh, that magnificent for- 
est where still are preserved herds of the 
aurochs, annually provides for sale two 
million cubie feet of timber. Another estate 
in the Vologda province produces two hun- 
dred thousand of the largest timber trees 
annually for the imperial saw-mills there. 

The largest vineyards, producing the best 
wine in all Russia, belong to the domains, 
and about $650,000 worth of wine annually 
is sold from this source. In the province 
of Samara is a sugar plantation, the factory 
of which produces fifteen hundred tons of 
sugar every year. Mineral wealth is worked 
in a hundred places; fifteen hundred 
flour-mills, a thousand fisheries, a hundred 
wharves on various rivers, and eight hundred 
and fifty trading concerns of various kinds 
are among the minor undertakings belong- 
ing to the imperial domains. But the greater 
part of the’cultivated area is rented. There 
are fifteen thousand lots for agricultural 
purposes and ten thousand for viticulture. 

The clear profit derived from these various 
sources is over $10,000,000 per annum. 
During the past hundred years, since the 
church property was converted to the im- 
perial use, a sum of $125,000.000 has been 
paid out to various members of the imperial 
house. Under the head of imperial domains 
is also included certain capital accumulated 
by various emperors, and to this must be 
added the $35,000,000 paid by the peasants 
who were serfs on the imperial domains 
as the price of their freedom. 

The third source of incéme is the “ cabinet 
properties,” which belghg to the reigning 
Czar personally as Cz; The only figures 
obtainable for assessi the value of this, 
the greatest source of present and future 
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wealth, is the area of the landed property, 
whieh is 150,000,000 acres, or about the size 
of France. This property is almost entirely 
in Siberia, but it includes the best and 
largest of the gold and silver mines, worked 
and unworked, besides a fabulous amount of 
unexplored wealth both above and below 
the surface. Copper, iron, platinum, and 
other ores besides gold and silver are only 
awaiting the development of this unexplored 
territory to yield many more millions an- 
nually. Russia may not have money enough 
for all her national desires, but her rulers 
are not poor, 





Modern Politics 


STRANGER. “ 
your country elect a President ? 

AMERICAN (one of the few left). 
onee in a thousand years.” 


How often do the people of 
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WHIPPED CREAM. 

THE large percentage of cream in RorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK (unsweetened) permits of satisfactory whip 
ping, if milk and utensils are thoroughly chilled Use flat or 
coarse wire whipper. Quickest results are obtained by whipping 
in bowl packed in ice. s*» 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTi is 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .* 


“BROWN’'S 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 


for the teeth. Delicious, 25 cents per Jar. «*s 
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Coffee Topers as Bad as Others.- 





“A friend of our hiealibe adie lived with us a 
‘hort time was a great coffee drinker, and a con- 
tinual sufferer with dyspepsia. He admitted that 
coffee disagreed with him, but you know how the 
coffee drinker will hold on to his coffee, even if he 
knows it causes dyspepsia. 

“Qne day he said to me that Postum Food 
Coffee had been recommended, and suggested 
that he would like very much to try it. I secured 
a package and made it strictly according to 
directions. He was delighted “with the new 
beverage, as was every one of our family. He 
became verv fond of it, and in a short time his 
dyspepsia disappeared. He continued using the 
Postum, and in about three months gained twelve 
pounds. 

“My husband isa practising physician, and 
regards Postum as the healthiest of all bev erages. 
He never drinks coffee, but is ve ry fond of Postum. 
Tn fact, all of our family are, and we never think 
of drinking coffee any more.” Read “The Ro: id 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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Mt. Clemens “Mt. Clemens Mineral Water | Water Baths 
are unrivalled for the treatment of 


RHEUMATISM 
and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases 


200 bath-houses, hotels. and boarding 
houses offer accommod: itions and 
rates to suit all tastes and purses. 
Delightfully situated 20 miles from 
Detroit. Through trains from the 
East and West via Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System. Detroit suburban cars 
every half-hour. Illust. book of Mt. 
Clemens mailed free. Address 


F. R. EASTMAN, Sec’y, ti 'Ciemens, nich. 
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ORCHESTRAL 





ua) AST week in this place we meditated upon the result, 
in positive artistic achievement, of New York’s 
twenty-four weeks of opera, in the course of which 
this town attended 243 performances of the 
most dearly beloved variety of musical entertain- 
OG . ment. The confirmed and passionate opera-goer 
may not realize the fact, yet other music than that 
written for the stage was heard here between October and May, 
musie which gave rare pleasure and the performance of which was 
notable. Let us consider particularly now the season’s orchestral 
music. It is in that field that the more exigent lovers of music 
find their most notable satisfactions, since it is a field of endeavor 
which invites the most important activities of the music-maker. 
It has been said, with fatuous iteration, that music written for a 
string quartette is the “ purest ” order of music, a dictum that is a 
little difficult to understand; for, in the name of all that is honest 
and unaffected, why is, say, any symphony by Beethoven less 
‘pure ” than any quartette by the same master? Wherein lies the 
inferential ** impurity ” of music scored for orchestra rather than 
for strings alone?—is there an essential depravity in horns and 
oboes, in trombones and kettledrums, by reason of which the 
utilization of them is impious and defiling? We suspect that it 
is all a matter of the debasing and sinister thing called “ color”: 
that musical quality which especially inheres in orchestral com- 
binations, and which is held by many excellent persons to be 
incompatible with the finest and highest estate of musical art. 
That assumption, of course, does not indisputably yield the case 
to the string quartette, since there are some who might urge 
persuasively the superior claims, in the matter of * purity,” of, let 
us say, a motet by Palestrina or Orlando di Lasso, or a prelude 
by Bach. Nor must it be forgotten that the constantly expanding 
possibilities of modern harmony have discovered, even in the 
string quartette, disturbing potentialities in the matter of color 
a fact which has doubtless been remarked with apprehen- 





effects 





sion by those who have conferred upon quartette music its title 


of immaculacy. 

This, however, is beside the point, and is, moreover, too alluring 
a theme to be pursued any further; for we are considering works 
and performances, rather than 
the prepossessions of those _ be- 


MUSIC OF A SEASON 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 

















the Opera 


day; the Bruckner symphony, though it was performed in Nev 
York for the first time, was completed fourteen years ago. LEacl) 
of these works was the subject of deliberate comment on this pag 
at the time of its production, but it may be said again that eac): 
in its way is a masterwork, and that their presentation conferre:| 
distinction upon the season. They were all, as. it happened, 
brilliantly and effectively played: the symphony of Bruckner }b) 
the orchestra from Boston, under Dr. Muck (on November 7), the 
d'Indy work by the New York Symphony .Orchestra, under Mr. 
Damrosch (on January 18), Mr. Loeffler’s work by the Boston 
orchestra, with Mr. Heinrich Gebhard as pianist (on March 19) 
Mr. Loeffler’s fantasy will be heard again, for this peculiarly gifted 
composer lives almost at.our gates, and his music, though it ‘dares 
to be at once adventurous in its novelty of substance and meticu- 
lous in its manner of expression, receives now from our open- 
minded public and our vigilant esthetic mentors a certain polite, 
though obviously uneasy and mystified, consideration. Nor does 
it seem unlikely that the music of Bruckner, with its lofty elo- 
quence, its largeness of utterance, and its lurking sublimity, will 
gradually gain its audience. But will Vincent d’Indy—the d’Indy 
of to-day—find a foothold here before years have passed? With his 
aloofness and astringency of style, his sometimes Wordsworthian 
austerity and exaltation of temper, his invincible hatred of the 
sensuous, his detestation of the kind of “ felicity’ which is a goal 
for lesser men, this remarkable musician—who, far more de- 
servingly than the incontinent Chopin, deserves the title of “ the 
proudest poetic spirit of our time ”—this remarkable musician, we 
say, is precisely the sort of creative artist who is writing, not for 
his day, but for a surprised and apprehending futurity. And 
while we are in the vein of prophecy, we might as well venture the 
assertion that d’Indy’s * Summer Day on the Mountain” will seem, 
to some generation that shall come after us, among the most 
poetically conceived and nobly realized products of musical art in 
its time. 

There have been other novelties worthy of note, though not of 
the rank of those to which we have adverted. We heard—and they 
may be named without characterization—trom the New York Sym 
phony players, Edward German’s * Welsh Rhapsody,” the overture 
to Reznicek’s * Donna Diana,” a 
piano concerto by Liapunow, 





nighted persons who venture to 
disagree with us. 

We have heard, then, since 
November 1, more than half a 
hundred orchestral concerts of 
pervadingly serious purpose. The 
Boston Symphony orchestra, the 
orchestras of the Philharmonic, 
New York Symphony, and Rus- 
sian Symphony societies, the 
Young People’s Symphony con- 
certs, the concerts of the Volpe 
and People’s Symphony © or- 
ganizations, have ministered in- 
dustriously to our pleasure. Con- 
cerning the manner of their play- 
ing, there is, on this occasion, no 
pressing need of commenting. 
There has been some extremely 
good playing, and a rather un- 
usual amount of it, intermixed 
with the familiar quantity of 
mediocre and discreditable play- 
ing: to attempt to distribute 
praise or blame in the matter 
would be wearisome and unprofit- 
able. It is more rewarding to re- 
fleet upon that which has been 
played—-particularly that which 
was new—than upon the manner 
of its playing. 

Although we have heard no 
new work that quite ranks with 
the chief novelty of a year ago, 
Debussy’s wonderful La Mer, the 
season nevertheless brought forth 
three orchestral pieces of in- 





Leopold Damrosch’s ‘“ Hyme- 
naen,” Ernest Schelling’s ‘ lan- 
tastie Suite” for piano and or- 
chestra, and a concert version 
of Tschaikowsky’s opera “ Eu- 
gene Oneigin”; from the Phil 
harmonic Society a symphonic 
poem, “The Sunken Bell,” by 
a Russian, Vladimir Metzl, after 
the play of Hauptmann, and 
Josef Hofmann’s third piano 
eoncerto; from the Boston or- 
chestra a symphony by _ Her- 
mann Bischoff, a young Ger- 
man, Reger’s Variations and 
Fugue on a theme by Hiller, 
Converse’s * Jeanne d’Are ” 
suite, Ernst Boehe’s symphonic 
poem “ Taormina,’ two move 
ments from a suite (a quarter 
of a century old) by Reznicek, 
and a series of ‘ Symphonic 
Sketches” by Chadwick; from 
the Russian Symphony, among 
a host of minor works too nu 
merous for mention, symphonies 
by Glazounoff (his eighth), 
Sibelius (his third), and Aren 
sky (his first), and Balakirew’s 
* Tamara.” 

There should not be omitted a 
reference to the six concerts ar- 
ranged .by Mr. Damrosch as a 
chronological exposition of the 
art of Beethoven—a _ series 
which had its educational value 
and which made a surprisingly 











disputable importance: Vincent 
dindy’s tripartite tone-poem, 
Jour dété a la montagne, Charles 
Martin Loeftler’s ‘* Pagan Poem,” 

after an eclogue of Virgil, and 
the Ninth Symphony of Anton 
Bruckner. ‘The first two were 
actual novelties, products of to- 
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The Pianistic Face 
IN THIS REMARKABLE COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH ARE BLENDED THE 
COUNTENANCES OF TWELVE OF THE 
JOSEFFY, ROSENTHAL, HOFMANN, 
HAMBOURG, GABRILOWITSCH, LHEVINNE, BAUER, D’ALBERT, SAUER, 
AND SLIVINSKI 


Copyright, 1908, by Kranich & Bach emphatic appeal. 

When one considers its rich 
possibilities of effect it is @ 
little curious that so few mod- 
ern composers have chosen tli 
pantomime as a _ subject for 
musical treatment. Perhaps it 
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js because poetic and stimulating examples 
of pantomime are not easily to be found,— 
which again raises a’question: why are there 
not more examples of this singularly fasci- 
nating form of art which are sufficiently 
fine aud imaginative to suggest musical en- 
forcement to a composer of parts? Sarah 

Jernhardt is said to have expressed the 
view that the ideal drama of the future will 
be pantomime with elaborate musical, ac- 
companiment, and the idea is more’beguiling 
than it is fantastic. 

A model for pantomime music of an am- 
hitious sort has been posed by Mr. Edward 
Burlingame Hill, the Boston composer, 
who has written music for a fresh and 
charming pantomime by Mr. Joseph Lindon 
Smith. called “ Jack Frost in Midsummer.” 
We have not been privileged to witness Mr. 
Smith's pantomime, but we may quote this 
synopsis of it: 
“«The seene is set as a garden, with 
benches topped by hedges at right and left, 
separated by a broad path running from the 
centre to a fountain at the back of the stage. 

“As the seene opens, a large toad is dis- 
covered blinking by the brink of the foun- 
tain. A gay moth flutters into the garden, 
and is at first horrified and then attracted 
by the toad and his complacent ugliness. 
Hovering about him, she vainly tries to 
allure him, but he resists her efforts and 
hops clumsily away. 
blows, the air grows cold, and Jack Frost 
impertinently invades the garden in mid- 
summer. glittering icily. He dances through 
it, and with bitter nipping touch wilts the 
blooming flowers and shrivels the poor moth. 
But Summer, rising from the fountain, 
spreads a benign warmth which routs Jack 
Frost. Her kiss restores each blossom, and 
at her touch the moth springs into life 
again, while the icy invader is driven, cring- 
ing and discomfited, from the scene.” 

This innocent and gracious fancy has sug- 
gested to Mr. Hill a musical setting that is 
surprisingly fertile in imaginative resource 
and significant detail. He has chosen to 
score tor a large orchestra-—a much more 
elaborate orchestra than Wagner requires 
for “Tristan und Isolde” (including even 
the Straussian wind machine) ; and there is 
no earthly reason why he should not have 
done so. It is to be hoped that we are ap- 
proaching a day when it will be recognized 
as an impertinence to quarrel with a writer 
of orchestral music because of the size or 
constitution of his orchestra, no matter 
what the fragility. of his subject; as a mat- 
ter of fact, most writers of programme-music 
would probably agree that it is possible to 
paint a thunderstorm with fewer instru- 
ments than wouid be needed to suggest an 
orchestral moonbeam—indeed, there is a 


shaft of moonlight in “ Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” which enlists for its denotement a 


larger number of instruments than the in- 
genious Debussy requires in certain far more 
tumultuous episodes in his score. Therefore, 
Mr. Hill's formidable apparatus is altogether 
justifiable and wnsuspicious, even though his 
purpose has been, as he says, merely to fur- 
nish an accessory for the various scenes and 
moods suggested by the action. And _ his 
orchestra is more than justified by the flex- 
ible and suggestive use which he makes of it. 
He has written here musie which is vivid, 
amimated, incisive, unfailingly picturesque, 
fluent and adroit in its responsiveness td the 
needs of its subject-matter. 

The pantomime, with Mr. Hill’s musie, 
has heen given with prosperity in Chicago 
and in Boston; it would be interesting to 
hear it in New York. 





The Dear Old Days 


Tovcurp by his sad story, a Harrisburg 
Woman recently furnished a meal to a mel- 
ancholy-looking hobo who had applied there- 
for at the back door. 

“Why do you stick out the middle finger 
of your left hand so straight while you are 
eating’? asked the compassionate woman. 
“Was it ever broken?” 

“No, mum,” answered the hobo, with a 
snufie. “But during my halcyon days I 
Wore 2 diamond ring on that finger, and old 
habits are hard to break, mum.” 


Suddenly the wind 


| 
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PERHAPS no institution in the South has justified 
more fully the expenditure of the money of the state 
for higher education than has the Winthrop Normal 
and Industrial College of South Carolina. Its con- 
ception and origin grew out of the need of trained 
teachers for the schools. In 1886, through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Winthrop, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund, the money was 
obtained that made possible the beginning of this 
institution. The state soon supplemented this gift 
by an appropriation that enabled the school to offer 
a scholarship to one student from each county. The 
good effect of this normal training of even a few 
teachers was so apparent that in 1891 the state 
chartered the institution and made a general appro- 
priation for its — Year by year, as the needs 
of the institution have grown, the state has increased 
its appropriation. In January, 1908, over $70,000 
was appropriated for general support, and $12,400 
for scholarships. 

As its name suggests, the college has made the 
interesting experiment of uniting normal and _ in- 
dustrial work. Its success has established the fact 
that this is a possible and a helpful combination. 
By a wise and skilful adjustment of the work in the 
two departments, neither is allowed to encroach upon 
the other. During a good academic course of four 
years, the student has two years of instruction and 
practice in the science of Pedagogy, and two years 
in both Domestic Science and Domestic Arts. 

In the short life of the institution over two thou- 
sand young women have received training here, 
which they have carried to over one hundred thou- 
sand pupils in the schools. Over ninety students 
will go out this year, nearly all of whom will teach, 
many in the rural schools of the state 

It is a matter of no little significance for a.state to 
bring this kind of education—this happy union of the 
ideal and the real—to a yearly attendance of over 
five hundred of its daughters, many of whom, but 
for this provision, out never be able to go to any 
college. To send this infusion of educated woman- 
hood into the school and the home, those main 
arteries of the life of the state—this is the triumph 
of democracy. 4*» 
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AVE you ever observed what hale and 
hearty men Ale-drinkers are, as a rule? 
There must be something in it. 

Evans’ Ale is the complement of the stren- 
uous life. Nature’s most potent ally. 


In “Splits” as well as regular-size bottle. 
Restaurants, Cafes, Chop- Houses and Dealers. 








(. H. EVANS & SONS, - - + HUDSON, N, ¥. 
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RAZZAH 


“Ah wants to buy a razzah.” 
“Any particular kind?” 
“Yas, sah. Social.” 





Wasted Caution 
Smitn. “ What’s that piece of cord tied 
around your finger for?” 
JoNnES. ‘‘ My wife put it there to remind 
me to mail her letter.” 
Smitu. “ And did you mail it?” 
JoNnES. “No. She forgot to give it to me.” 





He Knew 

Not long ago there entered the office of 
the superintendent of a trolley line in De- 
troit an angry citizen, demanding “ justice ” 
in no uncertain terms. 

In response to the official’s gentle inquiry 
touching the cause of the demand, the angry 
citizen explained that on the day previous 
as his wife was boarding one of the com- 
pany’s cars, the conductor thereof had step- 
ped on his spouse's dress, tearing from it 
more than a yard of material. 

“T can’t see that we are to blame for 
that,” protested the superintendent. “ What 
do you expect us to do, get her a new dress?” 

“No, sir, I do not,” rejoined the angry 
citizen, brandishing a piece of cloth. “ What 
I propose is that you people shall match this 
material.” 





Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes, Colonel 


COLONEL WATTERSON says that since the 
passing of the dry laws a Georgia colonel has 
paid thirty-five dollars for a painting of a 
cocktail! And a water-color at that! 





Spooning 
On, he was so stout when he came to woo, 
She cried, as they sat in the moonlight blue, 
“°Twould take a ladle to spoon with you!” 


Whereon he answered her cheerily. 
“You are right, dear heart,” he cried with 
glee. 
“T’ve always said that my love should be 
A ladlelike girl like you!” 


But the night was damp, and they left full 
soon 
And went to the dining-room, leaving the 
moon, 
And finished the thing with a table-spoon. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 





Consistent 


“ OFFICER, what is the charge against this 
man?” inquired the judge. 

“He called me a lobster, your honor,” re- 
plied the officer. ; 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the judge, “so you im- 
mediately pinched him, eh?” 
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WHEN WEST IS EAST 


SHOTS AND SNAPSHOTS AT BUFFALO BILL’S 
DRAWN BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 
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Invasion of Prickly-pear 

Tue invasion of the prickly-pear, which 
has rendered thousands upon thousands of 
aeres of good pastoral and agricultural land 
in New South Wales and the adjoining 
States useless, is a problem that has been 
prought more to the front of late by the 
big ponus offered by the Queensland gov- 
emment for an effective means of eradica- 
ting the pest on a wholesale scale. At the 
same time, there is a question whether this 
seeming pest has not its commercial uses. 
Regarding the matter from this point of 
yiew, a Brisbane chemist has, as a result of 
experiments, accumulated quite a number 
of means of turning the prickly-pear to 
useful and highly remunerative account. He 
sees in this despised plant commercial _pos- 
sibilities quite alluring, and _ calculated 
rather to encourage its cultivation than its 
ruthless destruction. 

In his report the Brisbane chemist gives 
a number of uses to which the prickly-pear 
may be put. Among them he names alcohol, 
iests showing that seven gallons could be 
secured from a ton of prickly-pear; feed 
cake for stock feeding; strawboard and pa- 
per; and pulp, which may be pressed by 
hydraulic force into household articles, floor 
cloth, ete. Prickly-pear also contains much 
saccharine matter which makes an _ excel- 
lent sugar. 

The most practical use yet found for the 
prickly-pear of the southern portion of the 
United States has been for stock feeding. 
The Department of Agriculture is encour- 
aging the employment of a plumber’s torch 
to scorch off the spines; when this is done 
it makes such an excellent food for cattle 
that they may be sustained on it alone, 
without other food or water, for many 
months through a dry season. 





Considerate Censorship 
“Does your father know T love you?” 
“No. Papa isn’t very well, and we’ve kept 

it from him.” 





Travel in Mesopotamia 


Tne carriage jostles the caravan along the 
Mesopotamian roads. Inasmuch as Bagdad 
is the most important trade centre in the 
Mesopotamian valley, there is at all times 
a large number of merchants and _ traders 
passing between that city and the surround- 
ing regions. The Mohammedan pilgrims 
who come from many lands to worship in 
the holy cities of Kerbela and Nejef make 
up the great majority of visitors to Bag- 
dad, and their number is said to be nearly 
80,000 yearly. Pilgrims from India reach 
Bagdad by river steamer from Bassora and 
proceed in carriages to Kerbela and Nejef, 
while those who arrive from South Russia 
and Persia come on horseback, in sedan 
chairs, in double baskets fastened to a mule’s 
hack, or on foot. 

The road between Khanikin and Nejef 
through Bagdad is the busiest of all. One 
meets in a day’s travel dozens of caravans, 
each numbering from 75 to 100 or more 
camels, led by a gaudily bedecked animal 
carrying on its back an embroidered flag of 
many colors. There are hundreds of pack 
mules and tiny, quick-stepping donkeys 
loaded down with merchandise of diverse 
Varieties. The latter beast of burden is 
really the Mesopotamian “express and fast 
mail.” The wagons are of one kind—a clum- 
sily built creation of the wagonette pattern. 
They are manufactured in Bagdad and sold 
at about $100, but are both heavy and un- 
comfortable. The top is built of wood and 
the siles have wooden shutters in place of 
curtains. They have seating capacity for 
tight passengers, but frequently as many as 
twelve persons will crowd into one carriage. 
The seats have no cushions, which is well 
from a sanitary point of view. The run- 
ning gears of the carriages bear no sign of 
paint, but all have curious objects painted 
on the door and sometimes inside to keep 
off the “evil eye.” 





As Usual 


Sterta. “ Did she fish for compliments?” 
BrLia. “ Yes; but the big ones got away. 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


Known as Chartreuse 






—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The 
Highest Grade 
After-Dinner 

Liqueur 





The only cordial 
made by the Car- 
thusian Monks, who 
have securely guard- 
ed the secret of its 
manufacture for 
hundreds of years 
and who alone 
possess a knowledge 
of the elements of 
this delicious nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
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NO METAL TOUCHES 
THE LEG 
Made with the Celebrated 


Vid Guppy 


CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 
CLAS 


Of your Haberdasher or sample 
pair on receipt of 25c, 


Mm GEO. FROST CO. 
Sole Makers, Boston 
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Advantages of Being a Coal 
Miner 


Figures have just been compiled from the 
payrolls of some of the anthracite coal- 
mining companies, showing the earnings of 
capable contract miners since the November 
panic. These figures indicate that the 
anthracite mine workers have fared better 
during the business depression than almost 
all other classes of labor. 

At one of the large collieries in the north- 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, not far from 
Wilkes-Barre, the net earnings of sixty 
efficient miners were computed; the table 
shows that each of the sixty earned, on the 
average, $4.44 for each working day. Sev- 
eral of them earned more than $100 a month 
for the three months considered. At an- 
other colliery there were six miners who 
earned, respectively, $5.03, $6.14, $6.52, 
$6.75, $8.00, and $9.15 a day. The record 
of eighteen capable men at still another 
mine shows average daily earnings of $4.77. 

There is considerable variation among 
individuals,: because, as the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission said in its report, “ ex- 
perience, natural capacity, aptitude for the 
work, individual industry, and habits of 
sobriety materially affect the amount that 
is earned.” 

Under the award of the Strike Commis- 
sion, now in force, the minimum rate at 
which miners are paid must remain fixed, 
regardless of business depression or any 
other circumstance. Their earnings rise, 
however, with the rise in the price of coal, 
in accordance with the “sliding scale” 
established by the commission. With every 
advance of five cents above $4.50 per ton in 
the selling price of the domestic, or larger 
sizes, at tidewater, the mine workers’ pay 
is increased one per cent. It happens, owing 
to the market conditions, that April is the 
only month in the year during which the 
minimum wage prevails. 

Comparison between the figures gathered 
by the Strike Commission of 1902 and to- 
day’s figures shows how the cost of labor in 
mining has increased in the last five years. 
The commission’s report included a table 
which gave the annual earnings of the em- 
ployees who work throughout the year for 
one company. There were ten contract 
miners in the list who earned over $1000 
each that year. 

In a list of sixty miners, working in 
one colliery of the same company this year, 
there are thirty-six who earned at the rate 
of more than $1000 a yedir during the three 
months ending with January. At_ this 
colliery there is employed only a very small 
proportion of the total number of miners 
employed by the company. 

The absence of labor disturbances in the 
anthracite region is undoubtedly due, to a 
large degree, to the increased and steady 
earnings. This condition is reflected in the 
record of the Conciliation Board, which has 
had little to keep it- busy for the last year. 





Why She Made the Discovery 


Mrs. Hoyte. “I’ve found out where my 
husband spends his evenings.” 

Mrs. Doyte. “ Where?” 

Mrs. Hoye. “ At home. You see, I had to 
stay in myself last night.” 





The Slippery Pronoun 


Many are the circumlocutions which have 
been devised by civilized races in order to 
avoid the bluntness of direct address. In 
fact, it may be said that at the moment 
when a nation standardizes its language it 
begins to have trouble with its pronouns. 

“Thou” has, of course, become obsolete, 
except in prayer, although it flourishes 
colloquially in the north of England. The 
second person plural is substituted. In 
parts of the south “you-all” is heard, a 
further step toward refined elusiveness. 

In France and Germany “thou” has 
been retained in familiar or semi-contemptu- 
ous speech. In Spain and Italy, on the other 
hand, the third person is substituted habitu- 
ally in place of it. 
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IN WHICH THE PRESIDENT’S SON RECENTLY 


WASHINGTON TO DELAWARE CITY, DEL., 90 MILES IN 3 HOURS 


New Clothes from Old 


Wuat would be the feelings of the mil- 
lionaire, clothed in an expensive suit just 
made for him by a fashionable tailor, could 
he know that this same attire is composed 
largely of the rag débris which covered the 
back of the tramp who once begged a meal 
at his back yard? 

Yet, outside the homespuns of the South, 
and the imported tweeds made by the Harris 
islanders, there is practically no piece of 
cloth manufactured which is not at least one- 
fifth shoddy, that is to say, composed of old 
rags which have been shredded in the 
* devil,” as the machine which performs this 
oflice is known, respun, and blended with 
new yarns, 

This is not due to the dishonesty of manu- 
facturers of cloths, but because the amount 
of wool which is produced annually is not 
enough to go round. A real suit of wool is 
practically indestructible. Even in the 
early days of the nineteenth century good 
broadcloth cost $6 a yard; and fathers of 
respectable families would have two suits, 
one for working, and one for Sundays, which 


lasted them during the greater period 
of their natural lives. About the middle 


of the century, when the world’s population 
began to increase at a rate previously un- 
known, the wool supplies fell dangerously 
short, and certain Yorkshire manufacturers 
set themselves the task of extracting the 
woollen yarn from rags. After long and ex- 
pensive efforts they succeeded in this under- 
taking. The discovery of a means of extract- 
ing the wool revolutionized the clothing in- 
dustry. It made cheap suits possible. It 
brought the sewing-machine into existence. 
It broke down the flourishing business of the 
“old clothes men,” who had grown rich by 
hawking the discarded wool garments of the 
rich among their poor clients. 

The shoddy industry now gives employ- 
ment to thousands of hands, and has brought 
wealth and prosperity into many districts 
of the cloth-manufacturing countries. There 
is a world-wide trade in rags, which are col- 
lected at various points and shipped mostly 
to Dewsbury, in England, where millions 
have been invested in this trade. Old suits, 


(ON THE RIGHT), AND CAPTAIN FITZ- 
(ON THE LEFT), IN “ ARMY BALLOON No. 10,” 


JOURNEYED FROM 


stockings, underwear, gloves, carpets, and 
blankets all go into the “ devil,” to emerge 
as wool yarn, afterward to be blended with 
the millionaire’s new suiting. ‘ Shoddy” 
means waste, but nothing is wasted in the 
“devil's” maw. Besides new wool a valu- 
able oil is extracted, as well as prussiate of 
potash; while flock for bedding and up- 
holstery is made from the residue, There is 
a more valuable kind of shoddy made from 
hard rags, tailors’ clippings and strips, old 
tweeds, and friezes. This article is known 
as “ mungo.” 


King Edward’s Almsgiving 


THE annual distribution of the royal 
bounty, in the form of Maundy money, has 
just been made with picturesque ceremonies 
in Westminster Abbey. Sixty-seven old men 
and an equal number of women were the 
recipients. 

Every year for several hundreds of years 
Maundy money has been distributed by the 
English sovereign to as many old men and 
women, separately, as there are years to his 
age. Thus on the last occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s benevolence eighty-one persons of 
either sex received this alms. 

A long procession marched along the 
Abbey choir, including the Lord High AIl- 
moner, the Dean, the children of the Chapel 
Royal, the Abbey choir, and the Royal Al- 
monry, the secretary of the Almonry and his 
assistant, girt with towels, as well as the 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

Each man received, in all, $25, and each 
woman $22.50. These sums included the 
Maundy coins, sixty-seven pence in specially 
minted money, twopenny, threepenny, and 
fourpenny pieces. These coins were eagerly 
sought after by collectors, and bought up 
at many times their values. 

Three other bounties had been previously 
given. They were the minor bounty, the 
discretionary bounty, and the royal gate 
alms, and they were doled out at the Royal 
Almonry to one thousand aged and deserv- 
ing subjects of the King. 


A BRIEF HOLIDAY AT HOME, 
OLD, AND IS FOLLOWING HIS FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS IN THE NAVY 


PRINCE EDWARD, THE ELDEST SON OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, ON 
HIS WAY HOME FROM THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE AT OSBORNE, FOR 


PRINCE EDWARD IS FOURTEEN YEARS 






The Supply of Turpentine 


WitTHiIn a few years the turpentine prob- 
lem will come to the front. While the sup- 
ply of this commodity is never likely to 
fail, an inevitable increase in price will go 
hand in hand with the depletion of the 
pine forests. 

Turpentine can be distilled from all the 
pines; but the chief source is the pine bar- 
rens of the Southern States, extending from 
North Carolina to the swamps of Florida. 
Already the best sections of pine lands have 
been worked out, and the distillers, creep- 
ing mile by mile down the coast in search 
of fresh supplies, are working on the last 
frontier—the barrens of the central Floridan 
peninsula. 

The turpentine camp is, like the oyster 
grounds, the scene of much cruelty and hard- 
ship. Many camps are worked by the labor 
of convicts, leased out to the contractors by 
their State governments. These men are 
housed in strong stockades, on the four 


towers of which guards sit with loaded rifles. 


The free camps are recruited in the main by 
negroes from the coast ports. When a man 
is “wanted” for any crime, he generally 
strikes inland for the nearest turpentine 
camp, where, owing to the shortage of labor, 
he is sure of a friendly reception. 

When the “driprider” or mounted ad- 
vance agent of the company has located a 
suitable site for a camp, the stockade is 
erected, or a row of cabins for the free 
laborers. The giant still of copper is set 
up, and day and night the work is kept in 
operation until the turpentine has been ex- 
tracted from the trees. To obtain the sap 
these are scored with an instrument specially 
devised for this purpose, and the sap, trick- 
ling down into a receptacle, speedily evapo- 
rates, leaving behind a gummy substance 
which is subsequently scraped away, put into 
barrels, and carted to the distillery. Tiiere 
it is converted into turpentine, rosin, and 
water. The rosin adheres to the sides of 
the vat, and the fluids are drawn off into 4 
barrel. _The turpentine, rising to the sur- 
face of the water, is then drawn off into a 
second barrel, after which it is ready for 
sale. 
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The Story of Rum 


“Tne chief fudling they make on the 
island is Rumbullion, alias Kill-Devil,” says 
an old description of Barbados, written in 
1615, “and this is made of sugar cane dis- 
tilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible liquor.” 

This is one of our earliest authorities on 
rum, whose potent powers led to the exten- 
sion of its name to cover all spirituous in- 
toxicants. ‘The rise and fall of rum is un- 
paralleled in the story of alcoholic beverages. 
It was Admiral Vernon, of the British navy, 
“Old Grogram,” as he was called, in allusion 
to his coat, who introduced among the sailors 
the daily ration of rumbullion that is still 
issued to the English army. “ Rumbullion ” 
was shortened to “rum,” and the word 
“orox” still commemorates the memory of 
*Old Grogram.” 

Rum rapidly became the popular beverage 
of the world. It was the special favorite of 
the New England towns, and cargo after 
cargo was shipped to Africa to be exchanged 
for slaves. In fact, it is only of recent years 
that the cheaper “ trade gin ” has supplanted 
it. All Dickens’s sailormen and_ riverside 
characters drank rum—Quilp, for whom 
Little Nell mixed it with terror; and Cap- 
tain Cuttle, for whom Florence poured out 
a perfect drink. About the middle of the 
nineteenth century rum began slowly to de- 
cline before the allurements of Scotch and 
Irish whiskey in England, and the seductive 
applejack of New England. The substitution 
of the sugar beet for canes dealt it a power- 
ful blow, although it still remains the chief 
beverage in the West Indies, Guianas, and 
sugar-cane countries. 

But the day of rum is over, The majestic 
rumbullion first became familiarized as rum, 
and then fell into contempt. The name is 
already a Prohibitionist expletive; soon it 
will have become nothing but a memory. 





Shields for Modern Warriors 


Recent experiments at Sheffield, England, 
suggest the possibility that in this century 
shields may once more form an important 
part of the equipment of an army. Steel 
shields, three millimeters in thickness, and 
about 150 square inches in area, have been 
devised, which afford complete protection 
against bullets fired from the service rifle 
at a range of 400 yards. The small size of 
the shield, which weighs only seven pounds, 
requires that the soldier shall lie prone on 
the ground in order to be sheltered. Each 
shield has a loophole for the rifle, and studs 
at the sides, so that a series of them can be 
linked into a continuous screen. The idea 
is that by the use of such shields the neces- 
sity of digging trenches may be avoided. 





Drawbacks of Widowhood 
in India 


Tue Indian papers record a curious case 
arising out of the terrible custom of infant 
marriage in that country. The daughter of 
Mr. Justice Mookerjee, a learned Hindu, 
was married when she was under ten years 
of age, and she became a widow two months 
after the ceremony. Though he could not 
resist the early-marriage custom sanctioned 
by his creed, the judge stood out against that 
other custom which condemns the child- 
Widow to life-long misery in her dead hus- 
band’s family, and he determined to have 
her snarried again. The husband’s relatives 
claived and obtained a power of guardian- 
ship over her child, but before it could be 
exeivised the second marriage had taken 
placc. and there is to be a legal struggle to 
determine precisely how the claims of the 
deal husband’s family can be reconciled 
with the living husband’s rights. The 
Judce’s action will have the support of many 
Hin'us who are eager to break down a cus- 
tom that condemns thousands of young girls 
to a life that is almost worse than slavery. 
But the power of the older schools of 
thou ht is great, and British lawmakers and 
adm'nistrators, though deploring the evils 
of i.fant marriage, must shrink from inter- 
fereve with customs which claim to have 
religious sanction. 
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Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse, Motor Power 


COLDWELL Motor 
Lawn Mowers have 
been adopted for use 
by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the New 
York City Park Dept. 
Also by many of the 
largest Golf Clubs of 


this country. 


Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER Co. 
19 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 











ENNEN'S ‘atcim 
TT 





pt oF 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 








GROSSHERZOGLICH HESSISCHES 


BAD NAUHEIM 


Near Frankfort o/M. 


HEART DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, FEMALE 
DISEASES, SCROFULA, NERVOUS DISEASES. 
BATHS TAKEN IN 1907, 419,277, 
NUMBER OF GUESTS IN 1907, 29,668, 

As a rest cure we recommend the charmingly situated, small 
and quiet GROSSH, BAD SALZHAUSEN, near Nidda (R. R. 
Station, Friedberg, Nidda). Beautiful Walks through Forests, 

Solbath Springs, Pure Air. 





Sinancial 





Credit. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques, Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


rown Brothers & Co., 


BanKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET, 





Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No, 201470, March 13, 1908,—Lisraxky or 
CoONGREssS, To wit: Be i¢ remembered, That on the thirteenth 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, of the United States, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is _in the following words, to wit: ‘ Washington 
Square. By Henry James, Jr. lilustrated by George Du 
Maurier. ew York: Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof 
he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PutNaM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Aegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from May 8, 1908. 
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Morton Trust 
Company 


38 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


Executor, Trustee, Guardian. 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 





Travellers Letters 
of Credit 


Foreign Drafts. 


















































ufceeley 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Mot Springs, Ark, Pwight, 11. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N.Y. * Pittsburg, Pa., 
San Francisco, Cal., Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich., White fisins, ¥ Y, previiener 


Sacramento Sts Diainfield, Ind. 
y, Des Moines, In. 

inven: € ere Crab Orchard, Ky. 

Lexington, Mass. 


265 &. College Ave, 
Omaha, Neb., 

Cor. Cass and 25th Sts, 81 

North Conway, N. H. 





Aa ‘o, N, dD. Waukesha, Wis. 

*hiladeiphia, Pa,. Toronto, Ont,, Canada. 
N. Broad St, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Harrisburg, Pa, Loudon, England. 


fee 





33 
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“ Purveyors to H. M. the German Emperor and King of Prussia.” 
DR. SIEGERT’S, the only Genuine. Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 
“YOUR HEALTH!” 
is a toast that really means something when ANGOSTURA BITTERS 


is served. A liqueur glass 


before meals and on retiring lends tone to 


the stomach and stimulates the appetite. A tonic of exquisite flavor, 


Delicious with grape- -fruit, 


and wine jellies. 


lemonade, water-ices, cut fruits, lemon 
23 awards at Principz al E xpositions. Originated 1824 


Send for free book of recipes and complete mixing guide. 


MOC TNE ASR loreal J. W. WUPPERMANN, 44 West 84th Street, New York 





The Actual Worth 


Of an adding and listing machine is in what it 
does, how it does it, and how long. it will do it. 
The Universal Adding and Listing Machine will 
produce the maximum of nice, pany clear-cut, 
accurate work with the least effort, and it will last 
longer under any kind of use than any other 
adding and listing machine ever built. 


The Universal always adds what it prints and prints 
what it adds—it prints in just as perfect alignment after 
years of hard use as the day it left the factory. 

The key action is light; the handle pulli is smooth and 
easy; the adding register is in plain view, just above 
the ke yboard; items to be added are printed in black, 
blue or purple, and the totals and sub-totals are alw: Lys 
printed in red, right next to the last item. No blank 
stroke of the h: andle is necessary before taking a total. 

‘There are so many other important features on the 
Universal that are advantageous for you on your work 
that you ought to write and tell us about your class of 
work and learn what the Universal will do for you, 
and how it will do it easier and faster than you are 
doing it at present. 

‘There is no charge or obligation attached to 
your getting all this information. Can 
you afford not to write us now? 


Universal 


3833 Laclede Ave. 
St. Louis 
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Chalfont 


Is a New Fireproof Building 
of the Best Type Located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


The Leeds Company 


Solicits your patronage and 
invites you to write for II- 
lustrated Folder and Rates. 


Chalfonte is Always Open 











Fe THE BARRIER 





Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
— for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened w ater 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


Bra 








THE IMMUTABLE REPUTATION 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


FOR SUPERIORITY IS 
FOUNDED UPON ITS 
ABSOLUTE PURITY 

MATURITY AND FLAVOR 
THIS IS A_ FIXED FACT 
IN PUBLIC PREFERENCE, 
PROVEN BY ITS WON- 
DERFUL POPULARITY. 

GUARANTEED UNDER THE 
PURE FOOD LAW. 


aauoe 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


























Club Cocktauls 





A Bottled Delight 


A correctly proportioned cock- 
tail is a drink as rare as it ig 
delightful. CLUB COCKTAILS 
are perfect cocktails—an expert 
blend of fine old liquors, measure= 
mixed to exact proportion. No 
chance-mixed cocktail ever made 
can duplicate their even, exquisite 
flavor. 


rg kinds, At all good dealers. Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GE HeublernEBro, 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 











Read 


THE BARRIER 























“Better than 
THE SPOILERS” 


THE 








BARRIER 























IRST of all, this new novel 

by Rex Beach’ is a big, 
buoyant, bracing story of the 
last frontier—Alaska—a_ story 
to equal “The Spoilers” in 
every way. This is one half of 
THE BARRIER. The other 
half is its triumphant love 
drama. In this the new book 
surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


REX BEACH 


Author of 


THE SPOILERS 


In THE BARRIER there is 
a new setting, too, but still in 
the virile air of the North. The 
new people whom Mr. Beach 
makes live before you in the 
clean - cut pages of THE 
BARRIER are intensely hu- 





















Handsomely Illustrated 


$1.50 







HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





























man. 


More than one of them 


will become celebrities in fiction. 
HE STORY? Inthe opening chapter of THE BARRIER 


the reader scents a mystery and 


is on the eve of a love 


affair. Old man Gale, a trader at Flambeau on the Yukon, 
the father of three children mothered by an Indian squaw, 
brings the story on with a rush. His daughter, Necia, a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen,is THE BARRIER’S heroine. Necia falls 
in love with and is loved by Lieutenant Burrell, a young Ken- 
tuckian, arrived with a handful of men at the post to act as 


mounted police. From this critical 


moment there is not a 


dull page -to the end. Some quaintly humorous characters 
are introduced also. In fact, the humor of THE BARRIER 
is another feature in which it surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


THE BARRIER 





























(3 Million Dollars in 3¢ Weeks! 


Ordinary Life Insurance Issued. 


The New Low Cost Policy 


The Prudential 


is the Greatest Triumph in Life Insurance! 


This is the Policy the People Want! 


After eight months of unparalleled success, read what our Enthusiastic Field Managers say. 
These are selected from hundreds of letters. 


“The Policy sells—and it satisfies.” —James Perry, New York City. 
“it meets all competition. The demand is constantly growing in favor 
of absolute guarantees rather than estimates and uncertainties.” — J]. S. Cranston, Boston, Mass. 
“Growing demand for lowest-price Life Insurance. Prudential rep- 
resentatives have a distinctive advantage over competitors.” —Henry Wertimer, Buffalo, N.Y. 
“The Prudential agent is to-day invincible, and is envied by repre- Annual Cost 
sentatives of all companies.” —R. J. Mix, New York City. e 
“It enables a man to carry a large policy for a small premium.” —JohnC. Wright, Rochester, N.Y. Whole Life 


“We have what the public want.. Recently wrote two applications . 
$50,000 each. Eight companies had been soliciting, but business Policy 





came to us unsolicited.” —C.C. Cornetet, Detroit, Mich. 
“New Policy is what the people want.” —Pipes & Foehl, Pittsburg, Pa. Per $1,000 
“For definite figures, fixed and unchangeable, no company has met 
the demand more completely than has The Prudential with its 
magnificent New Policy.” —Furlow& Avery, Louisville, Ky. 
“New Prudential Policy best contract issued by any company.” —J.R: Tapia, Mobile, Ala. Age 20 $14.96 
“The business of my agency this year has increased more than 100%.” — J. W. Wilson, Cleveland, O. 
“Our record for first TWO months of 1908 exceeds first six months Age 25 16 a 
of 1907.” —L. C. Newman, Providence, R.I. 
“We are on the ground with the proper goods and the proper prices.” — Jos. Herzberg, Milwaukee, Wis. Age 30 ~ 19.08 


“New Low Cost der d speaks for “ce A —— sum for a 
stipulated commodity. No ‘ promise to pay,’ but a ‘ guarantee to . 
pay!’ No estimates or guesses, but FACTS.” —A.C. Crowder, Jackson, Miss. Age 35 ‘ii 22.10 


“New Policy appeals to smart merchant. He buys it as he would 
merchandise, knowing net cost from the start.” —Louis Wirth, Cincinnati, O. Age 40 in 26 09 


“New Low Cost Prudential Policy is the standard. We represent 
the best.” —0O. O. Orr, Denver, Col. 
“It is poor business to pay a high premium for privilege of getting a Age 45 me 31.47 


small percentage of cost back. It is best to begin with a net pre- 
mium as provided in The Prudential New Low Cost Policy.” —J. B. Anderson, Zanesville, O. Age 50 38 83 


“New Policy is the most business-like proposition in Life Insurance.” —E. L. Briggs, Toledo, O. 
“Public clearly understands the liberal guaranteed contract. Most m 
insurance for least money.” —H. R. Gould, Omaha, Neb. Age 55 48.98 


“That the cost has been reduced appeals directly to the intelligence 
and common-sense of the people.” —C. H. Johnston, Des Moines, Ia. 
“New Policy a strong card. In competitive cases have written every —B. H. Timberlake, 
one against entire field.” Minneapolis, Minn. 








This is the Very Best Policy for the Man Without 
Life Insurance, and for the Man Who Needs More. 
_ SEND FOR SPECIMEN POLICY TO-DAY. 
State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. Write Department T. 














STRENGTHOF '}'h 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Incorporated as a Stock Company Home Office: 


President. eae ee NEWARK,-N. J. 





























